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TILE ANTI-SLAVERY BUGLE 
Is published every Friday, at Salem, Colum- 
biana Cv., Ohio, by the Executive. Committee 
of the Wesrern Anti-Stavery Society; 
and is the only paper in the Great West 
which advocates secession from pro-slavery 
governments and pro-slavery church organi- 
zations.. Itis edited by Bens. S. and J. i- 
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| 
Lizapetu Jones; and while urging upon the | 
people the duty of holding * No union with 
Slaveholdess,” either in Church or State, as 
the only consistent position an abolitionist 
can oceupy, and as the dest means for the de- 
struction of slavery; it will, so faras its lim- 
its permit, give a history of the daily progress | « 
of the anti-slavery cause—exhibit the policy 
and practice of slaveholders, and by facts and 
arguments endeavor to increase the zeal and | vine guidance and help in our mighty eon- 
activity of every true lover of Freedom. In | test for human rights. Samuel 7 May is 
addition to its anti-slavery matter, it will con- now reading a passage from the prophet 1- 
tain general news, choice extracts, moral | saiah, applicable to this nation of oppressors. 
tales, &e. Itis to be hoped that all the friends | Now Garrison is calling the attention of the 
of the Western Anti-Slavery Society—uN the | Jarge ai-lience to the Memorial and Remon- 
advocates of the Disunion movement, will do 


sun l | strance from the Women of Scotland to the 
what they can to aid in the support of the | Women of America. It is hung up around 


paper, by extending its circulation. You | the great room, over the heads, ard in the 
who live in the West should sustain the pa- | sight of all 
per that is published in your midst. ‘The | ance. 
Bugle is printed on an imperial sheet and is-|.u 
furnished to subscribers on the following. » 
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moved todo so.” A few moments silcnee, 
jand now Theodore Parker is praying for Di- 


, and makes an imposing appear- 
It cou!d not all be enrolled and hung 
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Your sisters, Catharine and Eliza, labored 
faithfully and actively to get the names on 
this memorial; and could they, and all who 
were concerned in getting it up, but see how 
powerfully it pleads for the American bond- 
man with his oppressors, and also, the migh- 
ty word of encouragement which it speaks to 
abolitionists, they would be glad and rejoice, 


$1,00 per annum, if paid on, or before the 
receipt of the Ist No. 
_ 1,25 if not paid in advance, but paid with- 
in 3 mos. of the time of subscribing; and 


$1,50 if payment be delayed longer than 
3 mos, 


02° No subscription received for less than 
six months, and all payments to be made | for all the trouble they had. 
within 6 mos. of the time of subscribing.| Now ‘Theodore Parker is speaking, and his 
Subscriptions for ess than one year to be paid voice is heard in silent and wrapt attention, 
invariably in advance. Je is now expressing his joy over the social 

0<F We occasionally send numbers to | earthquake that is rocking Europe, and con- 
those who are not subscribers, but who are trasting the despots of the old world with 
believed to be interested in the dissemination | He Professedly christian slave-breeders and 
of anti-slavery truth, with the hope that they slave-drivers of America. Mr. Parker is now 
will either subscribe themselves, or use tileir | S#OWing forcibly that the question of slavety 
influence to extend its circulation among their | & OP° of peculiar concern to the non-slave 
fiends; States. ‘The great room is now nearly full. 
Over 2000 are present; and they listen with 
deep interest. ‘There are some malignant fa- 
ces present, There are slaveholders and their 
political backers. . It is good to see Garrison 











_ H&P Communications intended for inser- 
tion to be addressed to the Editors. All oth- 
ers tothe Publishing Agent, James Bannany. 

| Sitting in the chair, the loved and the honor- 


TO SUBSCRIBERS AND AGENTS. 
, ed of all abolitionists. Parker is making a 


s : 

The publishers of the Bugle have been put | specch full of great thoughts, and expressed 
to great inconvenience and considerable ex- | in his own terse, clear and happy style. Mr. 
pense, in consequence of those with whom | Parker is now closing a noble speech amid 
they have business transactions neglecting to | great applause. 
bear in mind a few necessary rales and regu- | Lueretia Mott now takes the ‘platform and 
lations which may be thus stated : | begins to speak amidst the most intense, ear- 
1. In sending the name of a now subseri- | nest, and attentive silence. Sheis a woman 
ber ora remittance for an old one, write it | that is doing a great work for Humanity.— 
distinetly, and give not only the naine of the! We have some gueer developments. 1 see 
Post Officé, but the name of the County and | before me the very man, LEWIS'TAPPAN, 
State in which said office is located. who, just eight years ago, moved to split the 

2. When the Post Office address of a pa- anti-slavery hosts of the land, because a wo- 
per is to be changed, be particular to give the M29) Abby Kelly, was put upon a committee, 
naine of the office from which itis to be chan- | M4 allowed to speak and vote in the annual 
ged, as well as the one to which itis to be , Meeting. ‘There stands the same Lewis ‘Tap- 
sent. pen, listening to Lucretia Mott, as she pours 

3. According to general usage, subseribers | forth her calm, dignified, most Pombo elo- 

} 4 | quence. Before me, in this audience, [ see 
who do not give express notice to the con- | ial ° 

; yon : many tuinisters and others who have fought 

trary, are considered as willing to continue | 5 sainst this Soci \ aa 
theic subscriptions; and those who are in ar- | ool! en ee 
‘roar 8 cannot discontinue their paper, concept wey a 
at the option ofthe publishers, until all ar- | listen to the deep and powerful eloquence of 
rearages are paid, and if they neglect or re-| 4 woman. ‘They have expressed no sorrow 
fuse to take their papers from the office to’ for unjust and wicked couduct. ‘They pre- 
which they are directed, or move to other tended to say we sinned because Women were 
places without informing the publishers, and | s))owed to take part in our meetings; yet, they 
the paper is sent to the former direction, they | came to hear. ‘They ate heartless and un- 
are responsible for payment. | principled. They show that they were false- 

1. The Courts have decided that refusing | hearted in their factious conduct. Lueretia 
to take a newspaper (for which tlfe individ- | Mott is going on ina powerful strain, She 
ual has subscribed) from the office, and re-' is a small woman in stature, but she has a 

moving and leaving it uncalled for, is pri-| great intellect and a heart as large as the U- 
ma fucre evidence of intentional fraud. |niverse. Her every gesture is eloquent, and 

5. If you wish to discontinue a paper, ‘her clear, firm, emphatic voice, thrills through 
first pay all arrearages, then request the pub- | the whole audience. She comments oa the 
lishers either personally, by letter from your- | pro-slavery priesthood, churches, and politi- 

self, or through your Post Master to have it , ©#9S- Now she is paying a merited tribute 





.| to speak at our meetings. 





stopped. to Garrison, as the pioneer of this holy eduse 
of human freedom. » She is illustrating the 
ESS 


law of progress, by the history ef the anti- 
slavery cause in this land, and she does not 
forget to notice the part.women have taken 
\in it. She points to the Remonstrance from 
‘the women of Scotland, now encompassing 
| this great room al] around. She is rebuking 
| those who try to ridicule the efforts of wo- 
Dear Frienn—t left Boston last evening, | men to rescue humanity from the slave auc- 
at 5 o’elock, and arrived here in company ‘on and the battle field. Now she is rebu- 
with Abby K. Foster, Edmund Jackson, and , king the apostates from this heaven-approved 
several others, to attend the Anniversary of | Cause. This audience is sprinkled all over 
the American Anti-Slavery Society. Arrived | with clergymen, with many of whom 1 was 
here this pleasant, bright morning, at 6,— | once acquainted. They could not stand the 
Garrison, Wendell Phillips, Edmund Quin- | test of anti-slavery, ‘They were weighed in 
cy, Theodore Parker, Francis Jackson, and | the seales of justice and humanity, and were 
others, came on yesterday morning, and arri- | found wanting, As a general thing, the eler- 
ved here last evening. am now on the | gy are the most heartless, unscrupulous and 
platform, in the Broadway T'abernacle, where | unprincipled of all the enemies of human tree- 
our anniversaries in New York have gener-| om and improvement. Lueretia is going 
ally been held. ‘The building will hold trom | 0 in a powerful strain, and you and all our 
three to fourthousand. ‘The people are gath- | friends in Britain and Ireland would delight 
ering in. Before me is seated Isaac T’. Hop- |.to sit here and listen to her heart-stirring ap- 
per, whose name has, for more than half a | peals. _ There, she js now done. *. 
century, been a beacon-light to the fugitive | Garrison comes forward and says—'The 
slave. His ‘7'ales of Oppression’ is one of | Meeting will now be addressed hy Wendell 
the most thrilling narratives—or rather series | Phillips, of Boston.’ Wendell takes the 
of narratives, Lever read. [t contains the in- platform, and is now reading a Resolution— 
cidents of the lives of many fugitives from ‘That there is no exodus of the American 
republican whips and chains. Near by sits, slave out of the present house of his bondage, 
Lucretia Mott, with her calm, pleasant, but | except over the ruins of the present Ameri- 
most earnest and determined face. Near me, | C28 Chureh and American Union.’ As he 
on the platform, are ‘Theodore Parker, Wen- | finishes the reading, there is great applause 
dell Phillips, Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Edmund | over the whole house, mingled with a few 
Quincy, Wm. W. Brown, Frederick Doug- | Sharp, malignant hisses. Wendell is now 
lass, Parker Pillsbury, and others, many of | fairly under way, and the deep silence and 
whom have been pioneers in the anti-slave- | fixed eye, the posture of eayer attention of 
Ty movement, and who long ago laid proper- | the audience, demonstrates his power over 
ty, reputation and life, on the altar of free- mens minds. Dearly dol Wish he were 
dom, and who have stood like pillars of light this moment in Europe, showing up the char- 
amidst the gross darkness that broods over | 2ter of the American Chureh and Union, to 
all this nation, ‘There is a great buzzing in, ve awakened people of Glasgow, Dublin, 
the spacious room—friend greeting friend, | London and Paris, as he is now exhibiting it 
and a smile of wélcome résts on all around. | ' the great assembly present. It is now 
These are truly delightful gatheriags. Many | P¢ o'clock, P. M. Wendell is still. speak- 
come to these meetings, who are lukewarm | showing up the heartless and unprinei- 
or hostile to our glorious strnggle for liberty. pled character of the presidential candidates 
Struggle for liberty!’ How that sounds in|—/aylor, Webster, Clay, Hale, &c. ‘The 
this land. But itis true, ours is a death |assembly has gone on increasing, and nearly 
struggle between slavery and liberty. ‘There | 3000 are now present, I should think, and 
ia no despotism on earth so fierce, so potent, there is no lagging of interest. It increases. 
so malignant, as that which is perpetrated by He is rebuking Hale for saying—1 never 
this mts-called republic. counselled nor approver, and newer shall coun- 
Garrison, the President of the Society, has | 8¢! nor approve efioris to induce slaves to run 
come forward, aud is now calling the “ mee- aways and to viol ite the compromises of the 
ting to order, and making a few remarks.— Constitution in favor of slavery. Our Liber- 
He says, by the help of God, we have come ty party rie nds look sour at the seathing re- 
together to utter such testimony against slave- bukes of I hillips. . They are present in num- 
ty as shall make every slave leap for joy, and bers, and look as if they felt the trath of his 
every apologist of slavery tremble and shrink | Temarks. There is a power in the eloquence 
in his wickedness. He says, ‘According to | °! Phillips, that wins the heart and convin- 
our custom, an opportunity will now be olfer- | 7e5 the intelleet-—and one ever 
od for any peroun present tu pry, welio feels listening to it. He has spoken now 
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hour, and the charm and the power of 

thoughts and words gather strength 
proceeds. Searce an individual leaves 
house, though the Missionary, ‘l'ract and. 
ble Societies’ Anniversaries invite thein to 
There is no meeting in this city, during t 

great anniversary week, which can 
pared in interest and power with this, 
he is done, and there is great applause. — 
Frederick Douglass now takes the platfoy 

and is welcomied with sph iees The 
sembly is now fixed in its close atten 
ng onto show up, 
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advocate the right of the slaves to run awaf, 
and the right and duty of abolitionists to help 
them. Frederick is describing Punch’s por- 
trait of Brother Jonathan—with the devil 
hovering over him, eyeing with satisfaction 
passing events. The audience give him 
great applause. He is speaking to great ef- 
fect—portraying the wrongs of the colored 
population of this nation. His eloquence 
sweeps the great assembly with him. He 
denounces the northerners who swear to sup- 
port the Constitution, as the real slaveholders 
of the country. It is good to listen to him. 
ile shows up the northern apologists of slave- 
ry, as those whose siniles he does not want. 
He pledges himself to denounce these ene- 
mies of God and man, who swear to support 
the Constitution, as his enemies. Frederick 
has got the audience in a great state of glo- 
tification, and he is now showing that there 
is no way to abolish slavery except by the 
dissolution of the Union. There, he is done, 
and the meeting is breaking up. Ithas been 
a pleasant and profitable time. But 1 must 
close and send this off. 

H. C. WRIGHT. 


Speech of Mr. Giddings, 


In the House of Representatives, in Congress, 
Tuesday, April 25th, 1818, 


This speeeh, which was made upon Mr. 
Palfrey’s resolution, closed the exciting de- 
bate, which during several days agitated the 
eliouse. 

* Mr Giddings having obtained the floor, 
he said that whatever remarks he might make 
on this occasion, it was no part of his inten- 
tion to reply to what had been said by the 
gentleman who had just taken hisseat. Be- 
fore he commenced any regular series of re- 
marks, he wished to take occasion to say 
further, that he had supposed that, after a 
ten year’s service in this hall; after so man 
‘times expressing - ! 


so well understood by the members of this 
House, he could not have been made to be- 
lieve that gentlemen either from the North 
or South, could have so misapprehended his 
sentiments until he had heard sueh impres- 
sions avowed by them. He wished the at- 
tention of the House and the country, while 
he declared that no man in this hall or else- 
where could Jay his hand upona remark, 
resolution, or speech of his, in which he had 
ever claimed the privilege of interfering with 
slavery in the States of this Union. For 
two days, something like a dozen gentlemen 
from the South had imputed to him inten- 
tions to interfere with their institutions.— 
Now, if any gentleman in this hall could Jay 
his hand upon a resolution, speech, decla- 
ration, or etiort of his to interfere with the 
institutions of slavery in the States, let him 
standgip in this House in the presence of the 
nation and avow it. He would yield to the 
gentleman. [Here he paused for a moment, 
and, no gentleman rising, he proceeded, J— 
Was there any one here (he asked) who 
would take upon himself the responsibility of 
declaring that such an intimation had ever 
fallen from his (Mr. G.’s) lips? 1f none, 
where were the gentlemen who for days had 
been imputing to him such motives? Where 
did they stand before the people of this coun- 
try? dt was a duty which he owed to him- 
| Self, to the people whom he represented, 
again to disavow all such feelings, intentions, 
| purposes motives, or designs. He was once 
| expelled from this hall, or, rather, censured 
| here fof declaring this very identical doctrine, 
| that Congress had not the power to interfere 
with that institution. He now took occasidh 
to say that the people of the slave States of 
this Union held that institution supreme, un- 
controlled under the constitution of the United 
States, beyond the power of this Government 
to interfere with it for any purpose, or to any 
extent, with one exception, and that was 
their power of legislation in regard to fugi- 
tive slaves. The people of the free States 
had the indisputable right to remain free frofa 
its contamination, unstained with its guilt, 
exempt entirely from its support, and discon- 
nected with all its turpitude, He said that 
they had no claim on the people of the free 
States to extend that institution or to asso- 
ciate with new slaveholding States; that 
they had no right toask the free people of the 
North to associate themselves with slave- 
holders in Mexico, who, owning one hundred 
slaves, would wield an influence on this 
floor equal to sixty freemen. Therefore it 
was one of his cardinal principles, and one 
of those whoin he represented, not te asso- 
ciate with any new slaveholding States or 
slaveholding territory. ‘Those were their 
sentiments: Keep your slavery where it is, 
and mAnage it according to your own judg- 
ment and discretion. With it we never had, 
constitutionally, and never will have any 
thing to do. 

Mr. Meade (the floor being yielded) de- 
sired tayask the gentleman what was his ob- 
ject in so frequently introducing the subject 
into this hall, if it were not to operate on 
Southern institutions ? 

Mr. Giddings said he had invited gentle- 
men, if they had ever heard a word from bin 
' affirming the power of Congress to interfere 

with the in#titutions of slavery in the States 
to say 80. Did the gentleman from Virgi- 
| hia pretand ever to have heard from his lips 
| such a proposition? No; no gentleman had 
ever heard it; no gentleman could be found 


ty rive and declere that he bad. 






































“ ' by gentlemen from the South and made 
) the subject of an exciting discussion.— 
It was gentlemen from the Southern 

a States who did this, and it was those 

; : i 6 sane gentlemen who insisted b pre a4 
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Mir. Meade (in his seat) called upon the 
Heiman to answer his question. 
t. Giddings replied he would do it; but 
did not like to have the gentleman con- 
his time by putting questions wholly 
nt to the subjects he was discussing, 
gentleman asked him what were his 

in discussing this subject? ‘T'o 
his hands, and those of the people of 
Orth, from the stain of supporting this 
ution in this District. Did the gentle- 
nm suppose that, because he would not in- 
with the slavery of the South, he was 
d here with his lips hermetically seal- 





m expressing his sentiments upon the 







he Would unseal them; he would give ex- 

ion to his deep abhorrence. Would 
gentlemen say that he was not to speak upon 
slavery here because they had slaves at the 
South? "Take care of your own slaves, (said 
he;) we will look to those under our pro- 
tection. 

He was remarking that he stood here as a 
legislator under theconstitution, His duties 
were plain, so plain that the wayfaring man, 
though a fool, could not mistake them.— 
‘They were to Jet the slavery of the Southern 
States alone. It had ever been the duty of 
the National Legislature to let it be; and 
when they established it in this Distriet they 
violated their duty to God and to their fellow- 
men; they had violated the duties which 
they owed to themselves, their constituents, 
and the human race. Now repeal those laws 
which involved them in the turpitude of 
maintaining this institution, and then they 
would have done with it; and he, for one, 
would never mention it here or elsewhere as 
a member of this body. This result they in- 
tended to bring about; and he took occasion 
to say to gentlemen, You shall not bring us 
to share with you in the guilt and the turpi- 
tude of this traffic in human flesh now carried 
on here under our protection, It was the 
voice of the people of the free States that they 
would not remain thus contaminated with 
the guilt of that institution; and he said to 
gentlemen that they would have this; they 
would not vote for their Presidents or any 
other officers who undertook to hold them 
partakers in that guilt and iniquity. 7'he 
separation of this Government from all inter- 
Serence with slavery was the motto which 
they had placed on their banner. It was 
Jreedom; the nights of man; uncontaminated 
with this foul blot on the American escut- 
cheon, 

It was no part of his intention to reply to 
the assaults made upon him a few days 


matiers than detending bimsell. ‘These per- 
sonal reflections were unbecoming the so- 
lemn occasion on which they were now dis- 
cussing the rights of humanity. He had 
taken occasion for the hundredth time to de- 
fine -his position; and when gentlemen im- 
puted to him sertiments which they knew 
he did not entertain, he told them to beware 
lest their misrepresentations should be ex- 
posed. Gentlemen of the South had intro- 
duced the discussion of this subject here.— 
It was a question which was discussed inall 
our legislative bodies throughout the United 
States; which was discussed by our politi- 
cal conventions, by our newspaper press, and 
by our literary periodicals; in our sehool 
district and township meetings; in prayers 
and the sacred pulpit; by the fireside and 
by the wayside; and he said to gentlemen 
it was too late in the day to attempt to sup- 
press the discussion. It would be discuss- 
ed. Yet he must say he had not been de- 
sirous, nor in any way instrumental in in- 
troducing this subject into discussion at this 
time. He deemed it inappropriate. ‘The 
resolution of his friend from Massachusetts 
did not allude to the institution of slavery in 
any way, either directly orindirectly. ‘l'his 
resolution proposed an investigation to as- 
certain a simple matter of fact. In its pre- 
amble it recited that reports had reached the 
ears of members of this body that a lawless 
mol had existed in this city fur two nights 
previous to the introduction of the resolution, 
setting at defiance the constituted authorities 
and the laws of the United States: and the 
proposition was to inquire whether such was 
the fact. It also stated that certain members 
of this body had been menaced by this law- 
less mob, and it proposed an inquiry into 
this fact. As gentlemen had imputed to him 
(Mr. G.) that he was the individual menaced, 
it was proper for him to say that. be had no 
hand in introducing the resolution; the gen- 
tleman had done iton the motion of his own 
will and not his, (Mr. G's.) Gentlemen 
had represented him as not only introducing 
this resolution, but as insisting on the pro- 
tection of this body, ‘They had represented 
the gentleman from Massachusetis as asking 


the protection of this House. There was 
nothing in this resolution regarding protec- 
tion. It only proposed to ascertain the fact 


whether members of Congress had been 
menaced by a lawless mob in the city of 
Washington. It was to let the peoply of the 
States throughout this Union know whether 
their Representatives, sent bere for the dis- 
charge of their public duties, while confining 
themselves tothis District, had been menaced 
by lawless violence. Did any man suppose 
that he (Mr. G.) asked the protection of this 
1? If he ever had occasion under hea- 
ven to ask protection frou any human being, 
it was from this body, not of it, If he had 
ever seen a lawless mob, it was on Tuesday 
last at the jail and in this House. He had 
heard members here, while the galleries 
were filled, and while many composing the 
mob were said to be in them, declare them- 
selves ready to justify the mob to the fullest 
extent. He had no “disposition to look for 
protection toa body from whieh he had te- 
as many indignities as he had trom 
members of Cdngress. Was he, at this lite 
day, to come here to ask for protection? — 
No. It was no part of his object. No, said 
he, let the House protect its own henot; 
protect their own dignity; and he would take 
care of the protection of his person in bi 
own way. 





He therefore said that this inquiry w 


ince, when this matter was under conside- I 
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plain and simple in itself. Its ebjeet was to 
carry information to the people of this Union, 
‘T'o inform them of the feeling that existed in 
this slaveholding community. ‘To expose 
the spirit of violence aad anarchy which was 
exhibited here against those who dared to 
speak the sentiments which they entertained 
in favor of liberty and the rights of humanity. 

He wanted his constituents, the people of 
his State and thé free States, to u tand 


- on moons sinew $i oe ——on— 
When the pending resolution was brought 
forward it was immediately seized upon 





back into an inquiry respecting al 

and ceecesenentts whieh had given rise to 
the mob, And what were the facts? Why, 
that from seventy to eighty men, women and 
children—persons who had as a natu- 
ral right to liberty as any gentleman here, 
who were entitled to the rights which their 
Creator had given them—teeling the galling 
chains of slavery chafing and festering in 
their flesh, themselves bound down in bond- 
age, and shut out from the social and intel- 
lectual enjoyments of life, sought the bless- 
ings of liberty; and it was said that they 
were assisted by three or four white men 
from the free States. But, in the attempt to 
escape from the custody of those who held 
them in bondage, they were arrested, and 
placed ina prison erected with the money of 
this nation; and this was done under the 





what violence and lawless mobs arose from 
the slaveholding apd slave-dealing influence 
in this District. ‘This was what he wished 
them to understand. He cared not whether 
the House passed this resolution or not. It 


introduction of this resolution, a lawless mob 
did control this city; that men, if report 
were true, and there was no reason to doubt 
it, in office, clerks in the employ of the 
United States, attended and Jed on that nob 5 
that men in official stations were there stim- 
ulating that mob to violence; that the mob 
consisted the first night of hundreds, and the 
next night of thousands; and during this 
time here, where the arms, munitions, and 
the whole power of protection was coumitted 
to the Executive officers of the government, 
not a movement was made to Suppress It so 
far as they were concerned. ‘The object of 
this mob unquestionably was to prostrate one 
of the presses of Uhis city. There was no 
doubt about that, And not only this, but 
who were those who led iton? Not the re- 
spectable citizens of the city of Washington ; 
so far as he knew their deportment they 
were to be excepted from any charge of par- 


ticipating in the disgrace. ‘hey were your 
slaveholders from Baltimore, Alexandria, 


Richmond, and the surrounding country ; it 
was the slave-dealers and slave-breeders ; 
ihe men who raise mankind for market, 
whose living and support was by raising 
and selling their fellow-men. It was that 
class of characters who came into this city 
to threaten its Government and community, 
disturb its peace, and overthrow the press to 
which he had alluded. These men, asso- 
ciating together in this way, were the leaders 
and exeiters of this mob, 

Now another thing known to every man 
here, and one which had been referred to 
this morning, was that the mob, when it as- 
sewbled on the first night, did avew the in- 
tention of prostrating that press and that of- 
fice; and with this publicly avowed purpose 
adjourned until the next night for the purpose 
of bringing in more of these despicable cha- 
racters from abroad to enable them to elleet 
their object. This was all known by report, 
and was proposed tg be ipguied | 
members of this House had been menaced, 
was also to be inquired into, he cared nothing 
aboutit, Hie would state, as his name had 
been connected with it, that on ‘Tuesday of 
last week, being a meinber of this body, and 
fevling some little interest in the way their 
laws over the District were to be carried into 
execution, he had visited one of the public 
institutions of our country, a prison in: this 
city, erected by this Government, and where, 
if his person was protected in this building, 
it was there as wuch as it was in the ‘Trea- 
sury Department, or any other of the Depart- 
ments at the seat of Goverament. He lad 
gone there under the conseiousness of pro- 
tection as much as if he had beenin front of 
the Speaker's desk, because it was a public 
building, erected by the funds of bis own 
constituents, as well as of the people of the 
free States, toyethber with those of the slave 
States. He bad gone there for the purpose 
declared here on a former oecasion, He had 
then said all he wished to on this point.— 
‘There were your slave-dealers and slave- 
breeders gathered together in the entrance of 
the jail to threaten and menace him. Did 
he ask protection from this House? No, 
when he felt in danger he would let them 
know it, But what be held in unutterable 
contempt was that a member of this body, in 
visiting one of the public institutions erected 
by this Governinent, should be threatened by 
a miserable mass of moral putridity, called 
slaveholders and slave-breeders. lad it 
come to this, thatthe members of this Llouse 
could not go in and out of the public institu- 
tions of this District without meeting that 
class of men and being threatened by them? 

He knew not who these men were, but 
from reports which he bad received from 
various quarters, he understood they were 
that class of men. Now, the resolution of 
the gentleman from Massachusetis (Me. 
Paltrey) proposed an inquiry into those 
acts. 

But again: Who was it that stimulated 
that mob! It was membérs in this hall.— 


While their galleries were filled with slave- 


dealers—inen who drove whole families to 











~~ 


{ gentleman, in the course of 





thority of the laws of this District, enaet- 
ed by Congress and sustained be 
on this floor, In that prison were 






two or three days, and on 
very man Slatter, of 





yy last 4 
who 


sisters, al marche ’ 
where their friends had collected to take 
their final leave ere they to the 
South to drag outa miserable existenee jn 
the rice fields and cotton plantations of that 
region. ‘There a scene was presented which 
he thought not even a slaveholder could have 
looked upon without sympathy for those 
victims of slaveholding cupidity. Sighsand 
groans and tears and unutterable anguish 
characterized a transaction whieh would 
have disgraced the slave-market of Constan- 
tinople. It was a scene which could not 
have failed to excite every sympathy of our 
nature for suffering humanity. And by 
whose authority were they thus sold, and 
doomed to hopeless suffering at the hands 
of worse than. Mahomedan masters t— 
Here, if he could, he would make an appeal 
to this house; he would — even to the 
gentleman who had just addressed the House, 
and he would ask that gentleman if he could 
lay his hand on his heart, and in the presence 
of his God declare that he had dealt out to 
those people who were his fellow-men that 
justice which he had expected at the hands 
of his fellow-man? Had he shown them that 
merey which he hoped to receive from his 
God? He would ask that gentleman if he 
could thus conscientiously lend his voiee and 
his official influence to the dealers in human 
flesht Would he lend his voice to eneour- 
age these hucksterers in our common human- 
ity? It was a humiliating reflection that our 
jaws caused these men and women, and chil- 
dren and tender babes, to be thus sold and 


slave-consuming States, there to wear outa 
lite of wretehedness and misery. 

If the gentleman who had just addressed 
the House could approve and sanction such 
cruelty, and torture, and barbarous murder, 
he (Mr. G.) could not do it. He would not 
do it; it was unbecoming a Christian na- 






the civilized world! Yesserday mem- 
bers of this House gathered together with 
the citizens of this District to: rejoice, and 
shout, and sing in honor of France for free- 
ing herself from her bonds of oppression, and 
driving her King from her shores, thereby 
relieving herselt from oppression und giving 
liberty to her slaves. While we were thus 
before the world expressing our sympathy 
with France, we were here in this District 
inaintaining a slave market more shocking to 
the feelings of hamanity than any to be found 
within the jurisdiction of the Grand Sultan. 
It had been urged by gentlemen on this 
floor that he, and others whoacted with him, 
had engaged in this House in discussions of 
the subject of slavery within the States.— 
With one exception, that accusation was not 
true. Some four years ago, he admitted, he 
had been induced to go imto that subject by 
the remarks of a distinguished Southern gen- 
tleman, a member of the Executive Cabinet, 
(Mr, Calhoun,) who, in his official corres- 
pondence, had argued that slavery’ was a 
Christian and a humane institution. On that, 
and on no other occasion, had he permitted 
himself to be drawn into a discussion of the 
effects of slavery in the States. He thought 
| he would not agfin be dragged into it; but he 
would discuss the subject of slav in the 
District of Columbiaeand in es of 
| these United States, at all times, when South- 
ern men forced it upon him. 
He would now direct his attention to the 
| remarks of some gentlemen who had prece- 
ded him, and would briefly notice some of the 
_ doctrines which had been advaneed in the 
| course of this discussion. ‘The Heman 
| to whom he wished first to direct atten- 
‘tion not being in his seat, he would turn to 
| the gentleman from ‘iennessee, (Mr. Has- 
kell,) to an extract from whoss 
would call the attention of 








h s remarks on 
| Wednesday last, was reported to have said : 
| “Now, a strange state of things was pre- 
sented here. Members of this body, as he 
_ believed and felt ready to charge, been 
_engayed, by the course of conduct 


the market, and bartered them, men, Women, | sued on this floor and out of this hall, in the 
and children, for gold—honorable members | deliberate attempt to seatter the seeds of in- 


stood up bere in this House and declared 
that they justified the mob to the fullest ex- 
tent. And did he (Mr. G.) ask for protee- 
tion from such men? Such adeclaration had 


been made and repeated and reiterated here. | 


surrection and insubordination, if not rebel- 
; lion, among the slaves of this District. Men 
_ on this floor, under the garb of philanthropy 
and love of human liberty, had been endea- 
voring to perpetrate felonies for which they 


This was not the place to which he should ought to swing as high ag Haman. He spoke 


go for protection. Yes, members of this 
House of Representatives stood in their 


| 


| words measured, and he held himself respon- 


the plain trath. He was willing to have his 


places and proclaimed, not only to this coun- | gibte for the language he osed. An attempt 
try, hut to the whole civilized world, that In | jad been made on this fluor to abolish slave- 
their capacity of legislators they stood by and | ry in the District of Columbia in the form of 


sustained those wretehes in their lawless vio- 
lence. And it was with*humility and deep 


_ law, if they could, and in violation of the 
constitution; and, bafiled and foiled in that, 


abasement that he acknowledged that these | these mock-philanthropists were now, as he 


declarations came principally trom members, pelieved before God, attem 


ee by inciting the ne- 


of the political party to which he himself be- 
longed. He also felt compelled to acknow- 


ledge that, while this was going on here, the | 


President of the United ten ede pad 
ty he (Mr. G,) did not belong, was sai 
have been making efforts to put down the 


mob. It was due to the President that he | the conduct of these men, on 
The people should | this floor and out of this Howse, had’ 

No man there would accuse bia | such as to produce this state of things—a 

| ition tot 


should state this fact. 
know it. 
ot being a friend to the President; bat he 
honored him nevertheless for his eflorts to 
supptess these notous proceedings, and for 
his exertions to step those disgraceful out- 
rages Which were about to disgrace the whole 
Union. He took pleasure in vindicating the 
Pic cident tor that uct. 


i; | ded the gentleman that the question 


ing to abolish 


groes to Jeave their masters, 
“The Speaker here interposed, amd remin- 


F 


H the 
wwe Mes Hoshell Cooontmeieay: Giang: that 


+f 


and rebellion 
the slaves in this District. He held in 
hand a resolation which he intended to move, 


and whieh he should move, by way of amend- 


ment, when this House entertained the reso- 
‘lution of the gentleman from Massachusetts, 


as 


sent to the ceaseless toil and cruelties of our | 


ie 






ed 


penne. 





a 


| 








having for its object an inquiry into the con- | a crime in this Christian land ; this land of ‘ par " 
duct of these members, and, if they were | bibles and ministers,and sabbaths, and slaves. mend these wards to the consideration of the formed a noble and Christian act, which is 


found guilty, their expulsion from this body, 
as unwortliy to hold seats on this floor.” 


Mr. G. sii before he proceeded to com- had expressed himself so strongly in regard | tleman delivered his speech on Friday last 
ment on this extract he would correct aner- | to his exercise of the freedom of speech.— this description of the gentleman’s man 
ror into which a gentleman opposite (Mr. {The gentleman thought that he (Mr. G.) | was not true to thelife? Were not his a 
Stanton) had fallen. ‘That gentleman said | should hang as high as Haman for thus dar- | ty vaporings, is unbounded vanity, a perfe 
that he (Mr. G.) denied all connexion ing to speak his sentiments. ‘That he suppo- | fulfilment of this prophecy ? 
With the transaction in reference to these | 


slaves: ‘I'ie remarks which he had imade 
were that he knew nor heard nothing of the 
persons engaged ia carrying these slaves 
away. Ile had mot denied having enticed 
away the slaves himself. Hehed said noth- 
ing on that subject. When such a charge 
should come from a respectaole source he 


woald consider the propriety of answering it. | iaz that ifa slave defended himself on Obto | hif the eitizens thus to trample on the 


Le did not {vel called ou at this time to ad- | 
anit or deny it, 

lie would now return to the gentlemen 
whose remarks had aonoauced hia intention 
to expel hius ( Mr. G.) from this House; and 
he would say to that geatioman that it was | 
rather too late to atteuspt to seal his lips and | 
the lips of Northern members to prevent the 
discussion of constitational questions in this | 
House. He gave notice to that gentleman | 
and to all others that, as he had the right to | 
do it, he should say what be thought. He 
intended to eal! things by their right names, | 


other gentleman of they would cease to he | 
wopresented here. The slave power had once | 
reigned triumphant here. Not so at this 

Aime; we had regained the freedom of debate, 

and it would never again be surrendred.— | 
Gentiemen, in making such threats, appear- 
ed to forget that they were not now on their 
plantations, exercising their petty tyranny 
over Slaves, who, in sheir degradation, erouch- 
ed and trembled at their master’s bidding.— 
Or did those gentlemen suppose that they 
could bring the practices of their plantations 
into thesé balls} Those gentlemen should 
know that this was not the place for that kiod 
of demeanor. This was no place for the dis- 
play of supereilious dictation. It belonged 
not to the dignity of legisiation. ‘The Ameri- 
can Congress was no place for the manifes- 
tation of those trails which characterize the 
overseer of the South. lt would not be tol- 
erated amongst men who knew their rights, 
and possessed the spirit to maintain them.— 
Such language oug tt never to be used amongst | 
men who felt the dignity of their office.— 
Was he to-stand there and not to speak what 
he thought Why, such an idea was unwor- | 
thy of a deliberative body in this land of free- 
dom, anil was more becoming of the tyran- 
nies of Europe and Turkey. He would tell | 
those gentlemen, when he ceased to have the | 
right to speak freely in this House, he would | 
take his departare from it. His constituents | 
sent hin here to represent them, to express | 


their wishes, and be should do it freely, | 


ing truth. 


| of God for paltry pelf, and still say he was a | 


— 


‘though he highly respected that sect. He 


Batto return to the proposition of the gen- 
tleman from ‘Tennessee, (Mr. Haskell,) who | 


sed to be slaveholding punishinent for speak- | 
But he onl spend no more time 
upon the gentleman’s proposition. Another | 
gentleman from North Carolina (Mr. Vena- | 
ble) had spoken to the same eflect on this 
subject. That gentleman seemed to intimate | 
that he (Mr. G.) had treated the institution | 
of slavery with great want of respect in say- | 


soil, even to killing his master, they would | 
not hang him to please all the slavehclders | 
in Christendom. ‘That gentleman, if he was | 


' not misinformed, belonged to and was a mem- 


ber of a church founded by that good man, 
John Wesley. He believed the gentleman 
from North Carolioa was a Methodist, and 


denounced slavery as “the sum of all villa- 
nies.” 

Mr. Venable said the gentleman was mis- | 
taken; he was a J’reshylerian. 

Mr. Giddings. The gentleman was a Pres- 


rist at the sacramental board, commen- 
orative of the Lord’s supper and sacrificial 
death? Would he partake of the bread and | 
wine in remembrance of the crucified Savior | 
one day with his slave and brother, and on | 


the neat sell him who thus bears the image | 


Presbyterian? He (Mr. G.) denied it; the | 
gentleman could be no Presbyterian, No} 
man could be a Presbyterian who sold God's | 
image, and transformed the tiuwmortal mind | 
into a state of degradation and shut out the) 
sciptures of eternal life from his brother. It_ 
was impossible. He could eecarely realize | 
that he lived in the nineteenth century, or In 
a Christian land. He could searcely realize 
that he lived in an age when the principles 
of our holy religion were perverted for the 
purpose of degrading our fellow-man, and 
shutting out from him the hope of eternal 
ife. 

Mr. Venable begged to say to the gentle- 
man from Ohio, as he had alluded to the sub- 
ject of religion, that he was no Methodist, 


was a Presbyterian; but he could not enter 
with the gentleman from Ohio ingo a religious 
discussion, He wished not either to hear 
any thing of the gentleman’s history, nor 
should he stay to dilate upon his own; but 
he would refer the gentleman to the epistle 
of Paul to Philemon, from which that gentle- 
man would learn that Paul did not tell ser- 
vants to run away from their masters, but to 
return back to them. When the gentleman 


| for another; in which he must lock — 
yet the respected founder of that church had | faculties of his nature, contribute, as 


Without restraint, or not atall, notwithstan- | from Ohio could bring evidence to’ show 
ding the sphemodic eloquence of the gentle- | that he was better, wiser, and holier than 
man who wished to have him expelled for Paul, he would listen to his counsels, and 


exercising the right to express bis thoughts. | 
Yes, the gentleman from Tennessee (Mr. | 
Haskell) wished to have him expelled for | 
words spoken on this floor! Did not that 
gentleman know that sugh an attempt had 
once before been made? And had he not 
seen the consequence?’ Was he now to be 
permission to speak, and were they to be the 
judges of what he should say, and when he 
should say iu! Never, so long as hie fellow- 
men were held in bondage in this District, 
wou'd be submit to any restraint on the free- 
dor of debate. Nor so long as he continu- 
ed to hold # seat here would he relax an iota 
of trath to please the slave power. He would 
not disguise the trath even if its ulterance 
should be tho means of striking off the 
shackles of every slave in the Union. He 
had no fears of its aflecting slave property 
from this forum 





here, He would not hesjtate 
to tell the truth to all who heard him, even 
if slaves were listening to him. If he had 
the power he would give to every slave a 
erfect knowledge of all his God-given rights. 
Ho would open their minds to understand the 
oppression that weighed down their intellect 


not till then, 

Mr. Giddings said the gentleman from 
North Carolina was too much excited for a 
Presbyterian. But it was not enough that 

rofessors in this hall should pervert our ho- 
y religion to the purpose of justifying the 
crimes of slavery, but the Scriptures of Truth 
that institution. Had it come to this, that’ 
member of this House and of a Christian 
chureh could here stand up and justify what 
such a man as John Wesley had called, not 
murder, nor theft, nor adultery, but “the sum 
of all villanies” compounded? ‘The sub 
of all their crimes are brought into the insig- 
nificant expression of slaveholding. He trus- 
ted that the gentleman from ‘Tennessee, who 
was disposed to hang him, not the gentleman 
who had felt hort at his former remarks, 
would take no offence at what he was saying. 
If they did, he would inform them that they 
could probably find room in the rotunda un- 
til he should close what he had to say. 

It had been said in the other end of the 
capitol, by a gentleman of high distinction, 
that the average life ot slaves on the sugar 








and shut out knowledge and truth from their 
comprehension. Le would give them a know- 
e of the go upon | ity whieh 
holds them as chattels, and subjects them to 
sale like brates in the market. He would 
inform thei that they eame inte the world 
from the hands of the same Creator as those 
who.lord it over them; that they were breth- 
ren, ereated by the same hand, endowed with 
the same rights, and candidates for the same 
im mortality, , 
Mr. Gayle asked the gentleman from Ohio 
if the utterance of thesg sentiinents was not 
in the hearing of the slaves. 





plantation was but five years, and on the cot- 
ton plantations only seven years. Thus whole 
g ions are dered in those regions ev- 
ery seven and five years, Gentlemen would 
remember that he spoke from high authority, 
upon slayeholding data, And these murders 
were attempted to be justified by Scripture ; 
and because he had denounced the system 
and the practice, he was deserving to be not 
only mobbed, but hanged, according to the 
opinion of gentlemen in this hall, Indeed, 
it was attempted to involve St. Paul in these 
crimes by saying that he. justified slaver 

while writing under Divine inspiration, If 
such was the fact, he would abjure his reli- 





als undepiaved”’ by slavery. “ He would come | 


gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Bayly.) 
would appeal to those present when that 





beasts under the star spangled banner, per- | 





worthy of constant imitation, under favorable | 
cireuwstances, and that they deserve, and | 
will receive, the blessings of those who are 
ready fo perish, and the plaudits of the friends 
of Freedom universally. 
Resolved, ‘Vhat Slavery in the 
Columbia, from the hour that District was | 





District of 


{ceded to the United States to the present | 


Liberty, and that the nation whose early 
struggles La Fayette so devoutly aided, of- 
fers thus to the world the fullest atonement 
in its power, for that error which saddened 
the last years of that veteran philanthropist 
and patriot—that of ‘having [to use his 
own memorable words to Clarkson,] drawn 
his sword in founding a slaveholding Re- 
public.” 

Resolved, That the man who has borne 


‘That member, in his official station, | > pr 4 the: 2 } 
attempted to argue the House into the time, has been illegal and unconstitutional, | arms against Mexico isa traitor to humanity, 


that slavery was a blessing. He would 
fer again to Mr, Jefferson’s opinion, as 
ded by himself. ‘That statesinan, in his N 
on Virginia, says: 

“And with what execration should 
statesman be loaded, who, permitting 













of the other, transforms those into des 
and these into enemies, destroying the m 
of the one part, and the amor patria of 
other. For, if a slave can have a country 
this world, it must be any other in prefe 
to that in which he is born to live and 


‘the District is legally and Constitutionally 


because the American Government is not 


and an enemy to American Institutions; the 
Qrot 





empowered to create, prolong, or tolerat | 
Slavery, in any territorial possession ; that | 


jevery slaveholding enactment by Congress | 


been an act of usurpation, and is, there- | 
fore, null and void ; that every slaveholder in 


golly of felony ; and, therefore, that Captain 
yres has violated no law of the land in 
transporting slaves, as passengers, from the 
District in his vessel. 

Resolved, ‘That while we appreciate the 
resence of Mr. Hale in the United States 

nate, delight in the frankness and self-de- 
Votion of Palfrey, and in the gallantry, cou- 





depends on his individual endeavors, to 
evanishment of the human race, or entail 
own miserable condition on the endless 
eration proceeding from him. With the 


n f | rals of the people, their industry is also d 
and, 80 far as able, would make himself un-— byterian, and yet te held slavery to be 4) stroyed ; for inva Wetmn ellmete 8. ERI hour, and the duty of every American citizen 
; and, when this ball blessing! Would the gentleman from North | jabor for himself who can make another 


This was the effect of slavery as pormayed 
in every portion of the slaveholding ceuntry. , 
But as he had but a moment left, he would | 
refer to that portion of the gentleman’s speech 
in which he had declared that the abolition- 
ists looked to insurrection among the slaves. 
And, he would ask, who did not look to that 
result? Could any reflecting man shut his 
eyes to that inevitable consequence of slave- 
ty? Did not Mr. Jefferson look to such a fi- | 
nale of that system of oppression which now | 
cripples the energies and impoverishes the | 
people of the whole South? Mr. Jefferson, | 
speaking in the most emphatic language, | 
says: 

** And can the liberties of a nation be to 





secure when we have removed their only firm 
basis, a conviction in the minds of the 

ple that these liberties are the gift of God;) 
that they are not to be violated but with his | 
wrath? Indeed, 1 tremble for my country 
when I reflect that God is just; that his jus- | 








‘choly necessity of their position which 


tage, and boldness of Giddings, on the sub- 
ject of Slavery, when brought to the consi- 
deration of Congress, we deplore the melaa- 


obliges them to stop so far short of what the 


uire; and we are especially sorry, though 
va so > that oe Pel | to ce; 
Abolitionists, are willing to hold up as the 
highest representative of an Anti-Slavery 
political idea, one who, like Mr. Hale, has 
never yet avowed himself an Abolitionist; 
who, indeed, has broken no pledges because 
he never made any, but who has avowed no 
principles upon the subject more radical than 
those of the Young Democrats of New York, 
and the Young Whigs of Massachusetts, and 
the mass of the soft-spoken men throughout | 
the Union. | 

Resolved, That while we bid God speed | 
to every movement designed and calculated | 
to overthrow every species of op; ion, | 
whether affecting the i or rights of | 
white or black men, we must reiterate our | 
conviction—fortified as itis by isaaporabie | 
facts—that the Anti-Slavery movement in 
this country, in heighth and depth, in length | 
and breadth, in its promise for the future, 











its 

conflict with every thing spurious in the | 
Church, and every thing corruptin the State, | 
in its y to overleap all sectarian and | 





tice cannot sleep forever; that, i ig 
numbers, nature, and natural means only, a 
revolution of the wheel of fortune, an ex- 
change of situation, is among possible events: 
that it may become probable | ena pernatural 
interference! The Almighty has no attri- 
bute that can take side with us in such a con- 
test.” 

No, the Almighty had no attribute that 
would permit him to take sides with oppres- 
sion, outrage, and crime. When the day of 
retribution should arrive, a holy and just God 
could take no part with slaveholders. 

Mr. G. was here cut off by the expiration 
of his hour, and the whole subject was then 
laid on the table. 


American Anti-Slavery Society. 


The following resolutions were adopted at 
the annual meeting of the above named So- 


WhIGh were not adled upon tor Waht oP ume 


and some were rejected. We shall give at 
another time some of the remarks made at the 
Tabernacle on the morning of the first day, 
and make some extracts from the annual re- 
port. It appears by the Treasurer's account 
that the Society is out of debt. Its expense» 
for the last year were $9.074 95; its re- 
ceipts 9.077 54. 

Resolved, That we find encouragement in 
the signs of the times, both of Europe and 
America, and read therein the assurance of 
success. 

Resolved, That recognizing as we do, with 
profound gratitude the wonderfal pr 
our cause has made during the last pm van 
years, and yet considering the effort now 
making to impress the community with the 
idea that the Church and the land can and 
will abolish slavery its own virtue, and 
that the parties are able and willing to grap- 
ple with the evil, this Society deems it a 
duty to reiterate its convictions that the only 
exodus for the slave out of his house of 


political barriers, in cultivating the spirit of | 
universal love, in propagating the world- | 
reconciling doctrine of human brotherhood, | 
is the most radical of all the reforms of the | 
day, and its triumph is essential to the suc- | 
cess of every other. | 
Resolved, ‘That they who are affirming that | 
the condition of the white working classes | 
is more intolerable and more to be deplored | 
than that of the slave population—that what | 
they absurdly call ‘wages slavery” is 


s n who consents to the acquisition 
of an inch of Mexican ‘Territory, on any con- 
dition whatever, betrays the rights of the 
North, though he hastens that welcome 
event, the downfall of the Union; and that 
the Abolitionist who counts the Wilmot 
Proviso as any thing but breath—a reed set 
up against the Mississippi—has still the 
A B C of his enterprise to learn. 
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“I love agitation when there is cause for | 


it—the alarm bell which startles the inhabi- 
tants of a city, saves them from being burned 
in their beds.”"—Ldmund Burke. 





<> Persons having business connected 


with the paper, will please call on James 


Barnaby, corner of Main and Chesnut sts. 


Annual Meeting. 


The 6th Annual Meeting of the Western 
Anti-Stavery Society will be held at Sa- 
lem, Columbiana Co., on Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, and Friday, the 16th, 17th, and 18th of 
August, commencing at 10 o’clock, A. M. 

Let a full representation of the slaves’ 
friends come up on this oecasion from all 
parts of the Great West. The political lead- 
ers are marshalling their hosts fora conflict, 
their followers are rallying by hundreds of 
thousands to the support of their party ban- 
ners. ‘ime, and money, and labor are ex- 
pended to secure their object. And shall the 
friends of Freedom, whose faith should be 
strong in the power of ‘Truth, be lukewarm 
and indifferent while politicians are so ear- 
nest in their labors, so untiring in their zeal? 
‘The events of the past year should encourage 


us to renewed effort, for every movement of | 


importance which has been made, having any 
bearing upon the question of slavery, fore- 


worse than chattel slavery—do grossly ine| Shadows the destruction of the system, and 
sult the common sense of mankind, betray | the oppressors feel that it is so. ‘The politi- 
asad lack of knowledge or of principle, and | ca parties will make a desperate effort to save 


are not to be trusted in the advocacy of the 
sacred cause of labor; for, whatever are the 
grievances of the white laboring population, | 
they bear no comparison to those under 
which the slaves are groaning; and if the 
free workingmen in the land are, to any ex- 
tent, deprived of their just rights - P-- 
‘ i ee pet nal red 
political power of the country—they can 
create and they destroy ; whereas the slaves 
of the South are utterly deprived of all their 
tights, and are therefore powerless. 
Resolved, ‘That while we would not throw 
a straw in the way of the improvement and 
relief of the white working classes, but on 
the contrary would warmly encourage them 
in their efforts to throw off any burdens un- 
der which they are laboring we would sub- 
mit to them the fatuity of their expecting to 
achieve such a victory for themselves, while 
they scorn and despise the colored popula- | 
tion on account of their complexion, refuse | 
to work with them on equal terms, elevate 
slaveholders to office, and array themselves 
against the Anti-Slavery movement. 





themselves from the destruction their corrup- 
tion has brought upon them; and the efforts 
of the abolitionists to intain and enfi 
the Right should be proportionably great.— 
Arrangements should be made at the coming 
meeting tecontinue the anti-slavery agitation 
hy the lipe of the living speaker, end tu ox 
tend more widely the circulation of the So- 
ciety’s paper—the Anti-Slavery Bugle. Let 
none of the friends who can be there, absent 
_ themselves for any light cause, for the pre- 
sence of all, and the counsel of all is desira- 
| ble. 

Besides the friends of Liberty in the West 
who will be present on the occasion, Henry 








| C. Wricut and Cuas. C. Burteion are ex- 


pected to be in attendance, and perhaps other 
representatives of the Kast. 


LOT HOLMES, 
Recording Sec’ry. 





Resolved, That we rejoice to know, that 
the case of Captain Sayres and his com- 
panions is to be carried up to the Supreme 
Court of the United States by the friends of | 
constitutional law, and there vindicated as | 
innocent, on the ground of the illegality of 
Slavery in the District of Columbia; and— 
that Court is hereby solemnly admonished | 
to caleulate, if it can, the consequences that | 


The Missionary. 


Whatever may be thought of the necessity 
of the Church of the present day propogating 
its religion in Pagan lands, none can deny 
that the Missionary enterprise has developed 
some of the noblest traits of character that 





bondage is over the ruins of the 
— Church, and the present American 
Inion ! 


will follow a decision, sentencing those in- dora humanity. Catholics and Protestants 
nocent and noble men to an imprisonment have gone forth to preach their peculiar views 
for years. | of the requirements of the Gospel, and have 


Wh tte i i 
orem, 2m stiemps wae made in the’ - Resclved, That clavebolders, v0 each, can | manifested a devotion and self sacrificing spi- 





Mr. Giddings said the gentleman from Ala- | gion and turn Turk. . 


bama cogld answer that question as well as 
himeglf.. But this he would say to that gen- 
tleman, that if the utterance of these truths 
would release them from bondage, God 
knows itshould be done. Let gentlemen 
teach their bondunan to tremble, but Jet them 
not come here to threaten freemen. Gentle- 
men might hold their grasp on their fellow- 
men and deprive them of the rights confer- 
by God who created them, and — 4 
lash, butt 

ped en ‘alt him that he 

should only speak by their permission. 
ired i nileman allu- 


Mr. Giddings replied that the gentleman's 
Statement showed to what degree of degra- 
ean reduce the immortal mind. 
‘The gentleman from Alabawa it appeared had 
succeeded to that extent, and he came here 
to boast of it. He carried bis oppression 
so far as to blot from the jotelleet of his fel- 

his natural and intrinsic love of 


; 


the institution of slave- ,SHould always be a suficient one that his 





~ 


He would pass over much which he had 
intended to say on some other topics, as his 
time was nearly exhausted. Ii he should 
write out his remarks, he might notice them. 
The gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Bayly) 
had complained of his (Mr. G.’s) want of 
respect for the institution of slavery, ‘I'hat 
gentleman had in his characteristic manner 
assailed his (Mr. G.’s) motives. Now, he 
would not stay to reply to that gentleman's 
censure, nor to his attempt to make them be- 
lieve that slavery was a moral and justifiable 
institution. He would prefer to read a few 
passages froin an author of that gentleman’s 
own State. In Jefferson’s Notes he found 
the following: 


“ There must doubtless be an unhappy in- 
fluence on the manners of our people produ- 
ced by the existence of slavery amongst us. 
The whole commerce between master and 
slave is a perpetual exercise of the most bois- 
terous passions, the most unremitting despo- 
tism on one part, and degrading submission 
on the other. Our children see this, and learn 
to imitate it; for man is an imitative animal. 
This quality is the germ of all education in 
him. From his cradle to his grave he is 
learning to do what he sees others do. If a 
parent could find no motive either in his phi- 
Janthropy or his self-love for restraining the 
intemperance of passion towards his slave, it 


child is present. But generally it is not suf- 
ficient. The parent storms, the childglooks: 
on, catches the lineaments of wrath, puts on 
the same airs in the circle of smaller slaves, 
ves aloose to the worst of passions, and, 
nursed, educated, and daily exercised in 
tyranny, cannot but be stamped by its odious 
peculiarities, The man must be a prodi 
who can retain his manners and morals u 
praved by such cireumstances.”’ 


This was from the apostle of Democracy, 
a native of the Old Dominion, whose emphat- 


e- 





ic assertion was, that “that man must be a 
prodigy who can setzio his mangers end mer- 





| 


therefore constitute no part of the human 
race; they are of monstrous and diabolical 
origin, and, therefore, no law, no constitu- 
tion, no pact, no religion that é 

their humanity, is to be tolerated or obeyed. | 
” Resolved, That this Society takes occasion — 
at the first meeting held since the reception 

of the Remonstrance addressed by the Forty 





‘Thousand Women of Scotland to the Women | 


of this land, to express its deep gratitude to | 
the friends of Justice and Liberty in Old 
Scotland for this noble effort in behalf of the | 
American Slave, its appreciation of the | 
amount of labor necessary to embody so im- | 

ing a testimony, and the cordial joy it feels | 
in knowing that in the dread struggle waging | 
here against such overwhelming odds, we 
have the sympathy and help of the Aboli- | 
tionists of Scotland for our comfort and en- 
couragement. 

Resolved, That the Abolitionists of the | 
country should keep it in constant remem- | 
brance, that an efficient instrameotality in | 
their hands is to petition the State Legisla- , 
tures to repeal all laws making any oppro- | 
brious or unequal distinetion between the in- | 
habitants on account of their complexion or , 

dition; and especially to memorialize | 
Congress to call a Convention of the people | 
of the United States, to devise measures for | 
the peaceful dissolution of the Union, in| 





Liberty and Slavery to coalesce, or tyrants 
and freemen to live in peace together. | 
Resolved, ‘That as Republicans, we are | 
proud to remember that one of the first acts | 
of the French people, after the achievement 
of their own liberty, was to decree the im- | 
mediate emancipation of Slavery throughout | 
the Republic; and we are glad the cause of | 
freedom abroad is thus relieved of the heavy | 
burden which our hypocrisy has laid wpon | 


rejoice in this noble rebuke of American in- 
consistency—glad that France stands side | 
by side with England, Denmark, Tunis, | 
Sigiers, and Uuagary, as 4 lover of Human | 


District of Columbia by a large body of have no rights; they have no rightful exist- | ™ 

slaves, to obtain their freedom by flight, but | ence; they never were created by God, and _ Tit worthy of emulation. Although it may 
unsuccessfully; and whereas, they were, 
aided, in this design to secure liberty for | 
themselves and their children by Ca 
Sayres and his crew, of the schooner | 
of Philadelphia, who are now lying in prison | 
in the city’of Washington, to be tried as 
felons; and whereas, this occurrence has 
caused great excitement in the District afore- 
said, and led toa fierce debate in the Halls 
of Congress, on the part of the Southern | 
Senators and Representatives, in which the | 
conduct of Capt. Sayres and his associates | 
has been stigmatized as felonious and pirati- 
cal, and évery one who sympathizes with 
those martyrs branded as accessory to rob- 
ae As outrage: Therefore, 

Ived, That this attempt by the slaves 
above alluded to, receives the cordial appro- 
bation of the AmericamAnti-Slavery Society, 
as it must of every one who is not a traitor 
to his race, and excites the joyful hope that 
these are but drops of a coming shower, 
which shall cover the whole surface of the 
Southern country. 

Resolved, That it is the right of the slave 
to escape from his prison house whenever a 
favorable sopra is presented, and it is 
the duty of all to hide the outeast, and bewray 
not him that wandereth, whatever may be 
the co uences. 

Resolved, That most deeply do we sym- 
pathize with the recaptured, in view of the 
direfol sufferings to which they will be sub- 
jected by their merciless oppressors; but, 
our sorrow is greatly assuaged by the firm | 
conviction that though, for the time being, 
they may have riveted more closel 
own chains, the effect of their lnadable 
ample upon the millions of their brethren 
hondage, will be to inspire them with a de- j 
termination to be free, and to hasten the day | 
of their deliverance. : | 

Resolved, That Captain Sayres and his— 
associates, by endeavori 
slaves a safe and peaceable mode of esca 
on board the schooner Pearl, that they might 
stand im the enjoyment of freedom under the 


British fag, in Canada, and noi crouch as 


truly be said that many of these, probably a 


| great majority, have not comprehended tie 


perfect beauty and fulness of their theory of 
religion, being blinded to a greater or lesser 
extent by sectarianism and bigotry, yet their 
readiness to encounter danger, their stead- 
fastness of purpose, and their abiding econ- 
viction of ultimate success compel our admi- 
ration, and make us desire that every Mis- 
sionary of the Gospel of Freedom now labor- 
ing in the heathen land of America resembled 
the best of them in these particulars. 

Ii is related of Carey, who near the close 
of the 15th century went as a Missionary to 
Hindostan, that in a conversation he had 
with an English resident whom he met in 
India while on his way to the place selected 
for his location, the Eoglishman ennumerated 
to him the difficulties with which he would 
have tocontend. (1) He was a foreigner, 
and the Hindoos would despise him; (2) he 
had come to overthrow their religion, and 
this wonld elose the avenues of their hearts 
against him; (3) the cord of caste which ex- 
isted among them was too strong to be bro- 


| which it is impossible for the elements of , ken; (4) and their morality did not furnish 


sufficient stamina to form the basis of a ehris- 
tian character. Carey was not disheartened, 
and the result of his efforts show how much 
may be done by even one determined spirit 
who has faith in the doctrines he teaches, 
and is constant in his labors to proclaim the 


The reasons given to Carey to prove the 


to secure for these it; and more especially as Abolttionists we impossibility of success present the very dif- 


ficulties with which the abolitionists of this 
land have to contend, so much do the heath- 
ep countries of America and Hindostan re- 


semble each other. Letus see ifit is not 
so. 

It is true, the abolitionist is not despised 
b he is a foreigner, but he is condemn- 
ed and pesseeuted as a traitor, and signifi- 
cantly told that if he is not satisfied with the 
institutions of the country, he had better 
leave it. Should an abolitionist, however, 
from another land venture to preach the Gos- 
pel of Freedom in our midst, he is subjected 
to indiguities from which Carey was exempt, 
his very life is threatened. 

The abolitionist has come to overthrow the 
religion of the land which sanctions the high- 
est kind of crime—crime, which under the 
Jewish dispensation would have cost a man 
his life; he has come to establish upon its 
ruins the Gospel of the Great Emaneipator, 
proclaiming deliverance to the captive, and 
the opening of the prison to them that are 
hound; and this has steeled the hearts of the 
people against him, and arrayed in opposition 
| the power of the American clergy. 
| The abolitionist finds a spirit of caste per- 
vading this land, as senseless, as deep-roo- 
ted, as bitter, and as unholy as that which 
has cursed India; a caste which has become 
incorporated into the religion of the land, and 
which finds a pretended justification in the 
very organization of the human heart. He 
is told that this cord of caste cannot be bro- 
ken, that the barrier between the white man 
and the black man is impassable, and the 
community has even treated with scorn and 
contumely those who attempt to bridge the 
gulf. 

Ifthe Missionary to Hindostan found a 
lack of principle there, the abolitionist in A- 
merica has been equally unfortunate here.— 
‘The manifestation of this in the two coun- 
tries may be different; the inhabitants of the 
latter may have learned without reference to 
principle, that in most cases ‘honesty is the 
best policy.”” But the treachery of this peo- 
ple to the red-man, their oppression of the 
black man, their robbery and murder of their 
unoflending neighbors, all of which acts are 
sanctioned by the Law and sanetified by the 
Pulpit, exhibit a lack of principle, an absence 
of moral character that should make them 
careful of a comparison in these respects 
with the natives of Hindostan. 

The United States is Missionary ground, 
and what is true of devoted Missionaries in 
other lands, is emphatically trae of Anti- 
Slavery Missionaries in this; and while the 
enterprise has called for much sacrifice and 
will continue to call for it, it has been the 
means of presenting to the world some rare 
specimens of zeal and devotion, of deep sym- 
pathy and world-wide benevolence. ‘The 
nobility of the labor enobles the laborer, and 
the reward thus secured, is, of itself, a rich 
recompense for the toils and privations en- 
duscd. Would that all who enter upon this 
field would ever strive to become more and 
more worthy of the cause they advocate, 
growing not weasy in well doing, keeping 
unsullied the faith, and running the race to 
| its end. 





Union Mgcazine -— 

We welcome the May No. of this work, 
although its coming was delayed until well 
nigh June. Had we, however, received it 
earlier inthe month, its illustration of * Spring 
| Time’ would have seemed as inopportune as 
the perpetration of a sonnet to October while 
June’s roses are blushing around you. The 
sisters, ‘Clara and Lucy,’ are the engraved 
illustrations of the heroines of one of its,tales. 
The literary matter of the present No. and 
its wood cut embellishments are equal to 
those of its predecessots, and fully sustain 
the high reputation this Mag has estab- 
lished during its brief existence. We intend 
to favor our readers with one of its articles 
next week—* The Power of Love,’ by Lydia 
Maria Child, an admirable story which well 
illustrates its title. 





Granam’s Macazine :— 

The publishers of this work, who always 
take Tune by the forelock, have already fus- 
nished us with theirJune No. Beside the 
Fashion Plates—which we always skip—it 
contains the portrait of * Capt. Walker’ and 
a ‘View of Cincinnati.’ ‘The former is a 
continuation of their series of portraits of ar- 
my heroes; the latter is a beautifully engsav- 
ed picture, and would of itself be sufficient 
to recommend this No. to those who take 
pride in the ‘ Queen of the West.’ It has a 
good list of contributors, and so far as we 
have read they appear to maintain the inter- 
est and character of the work. 

Next month the Magazine commences its 
33rd Vol. which the publishers promise shall 
be equal, if not superior to any of the pre- 
ceeding ones. ‘They have some of the best 
writers engaged to furnish its literary matter, 
and the best artists for its embellishments, 
One attractive feature in the coming volume 
will be the portraits of Lamartine and other 
distinguished actors in the late European dra- 
ma. 

Price $3 per annum for 1 copy, including 
the portraits of five of the army heroes; for 
two copies of the same $5; for five copies 
$10. 


The Anti-Slavery Sewing Circle 
Wil} meet on Saturday next, at Rebecca Hap- 
good’s. If those members who are in town 
can make it convenient to attend, it is very 
desirable that they should do so. 


(¢y-J. Bailey of this place wishes the Pub- 
lishers of the P. F. to enclose their bill in 
the next paper they send him. 





‘ 




















“ Stop my Paper! ” | 


We are not in the least surprised to receive 
such a missive as the following, and it came 
from the quarter where we anticipated dis- 
satisfaction would be expressed—New Car- 
den. New Garden is the residence of those 
Sons who discontinued the New Lisbon | 
Aurora, because the editor of that paper pre- | 
sumed to state some objections he had to the 
Order. New Garden is the place where— 
as we have been informed—it is not allowa- 
ble to discuss in a Temperance meeting the 
question whether the organization 6 ('c Sons 
is a benefit to the Temperance caus: 





ssed to the 
Publishing Agent, we wish he were here 
that he might append a few notes; but as 
that cannot be, we will try our hand, substi- 
tuting initials for names in our copy of the 
letter. 


As the communication is addre 


May 20th, 1848. 
Frienp Barnasy :— 

Sir—I said to you some time since that I 
did not know whether it would be worth 
while to continue ©. E. B’s paper, as she 
lived in such a pro-slavery neighborhood. (1) 
But as she is so very friendly to the Sons of 
‘lemperance, and her husband a member of 
the Order, I think it best to stop the paper 
immediately. (2) She judges differently 
from some of you Salem folks; she judges 
of the Order by its fruits. (3) I also wish 
you to stop my paper. If you wish, you can 
send it to some deserving friend till the time 
paid for is out, but not to me, as 1 am con- 
nected with that dangerous Order. (4) It 
will not discourage me from being a whole- 
souled abolitionist, and I expect to do what 
lan for the cause. There are more ways 
than taking the Bugle. The Bugle 1s a good 

aper with a few exceptions. I talked with 
et who thinks well of the Order.— 
And while Douglass and Delany /et the 
Order alone, 1 will take the Star. (5) ‘To me 
itis a strange kind of humanity that con- 
fines itself to just one object. ¢ But it may 
be that I have not the right kind. 1 could 
say a great deal that the Order has done to 
iny knowledge; but | suppose it would be 
useless, therefore will come to a close. 

I subscribe myself a friend to the slave 
and a friend to the drunkard. (6) he 


(1) This is a strange reason to give for dis- 
continuing. C. E. B. lives in such a dark 
place she don’t want light! We should 
think that the more pro-slavery the neigh- 
borhood, the more need for an anti-slavery 
paper. 

(2) When she or her husband give orders 
to discontinue it, we will do so, Is not P. 
S. rather over-zealous in ordering other pa- 
pers than his own to be stopped? We trust 
that C. E. B. and her husband are too intel- 
ligent to “ flare up,”’ and ery ** stop my pa- 
per,’ because the editors have expressed 
sentiments with which they do not agree, 
especially when room is at their command to 
refute any argument that may be advanced, 
or correct any misstatement. 

(3) We also judge of the anti-slavery 
character of the Order by its anti-slavery or 
pro-slavery fruits. We were never so silly 
as to deny it had done any good, for it has 
reclaimed many drunkards. We distinctly 
stated we would not discuss in an anti-sla- 
very paper its character as a Temperance in- 
strumentality; what we said was in regard 
to the propriety of abolitionists sustaining it. 
Will P. S. deny that the Order has received 
slaveholders to membership and rejected co- 
lored persons on account of their color !— 
Will he deny that one Division in the State 
of New York was disbanded in consequence 
of improperly admitting a colored person ?— 
‘These are some of the fruits by which we 
judge it, and the only reply our quondom 
subscriber has to make to allegations touch- 
ing its influence upon the colpred man, is, 
‘Stop my paper.” No one with whom we 
are acquainted is more opposed to the Order 
than the Publishing Agent, not only on anti- 
slavery but on other grounds, and yet he is 
a subscriber to the * Ocean Wave,” one of 
its organs. Would P. 8. advise him to have 
it discontinued ? 

(4) If it is wrong for P. S. to take the 
Bugle, why does he direct us to * send it to 
some deserving friend" ? 

(5) We advise him not to flatter himself 
that either Douglass or Delaney will “let 
the Order alone,” when their attention is 
called to its proscription of the colored man. 
They will not withhold the truth, even for 
the sake of retaining P. S. as a subscriber, 
who appears to regard an Order, an Institu- 
lion, a mere organization, as before Humani- 
ty. His language virtually is, *“ Let the 
Order alone and 1 will work with you for the 
slave—touch the Order and I am done with 
you. 

(6) So are we, but does it therefore ne- 
cessarily follow that we must glorify the 
Sons of ‘Temperance or any other organiza- 
tion which strengthens the already too strong 
prejudice against the colored man. 


The Ten Dollar Pledge. 


If those who have not yet paid in their sub - 
scription to the $10 Bugle pledge, can do it 
soon, they will confer an obligation on the 
Publishing Agent. 


The Ex. Committee 


Will meet at the usual place on the 3rd of 
June. A full meeting is desirable. 

Tae New York Vicitance Commitree 
has afforded aid to 166 fugitive staves since 
October Jast. Their branch of the Under 
Ground Railroad does a goud business. 





General Items. 





Warcues wortu more THAN Men.—At 
a recent term of the Court of Common Pleas, 


Held at Amherst, N. H., two men who were , 58Y8 he went to the cars to seea colored man, Earle’s resolutions and they were lost. 


found guilty of manslaughter, were sentenced 
to one year’s hard labor in the State's prison, 
while two other men who had stolen a watch 
were sentenced to four years’ imprisonment. 





It has been estimated that the steam en- 
gines in this country consume over ten til- 
lions of cords of wood annually. 





If it be true that ** Every man is the Arch- 
itect of his own fortune,”® some of them are 
miserable builders, or else have a scant sup™ 
ply of materials to work with, 





Sulphate ot Carbon is used in Norway 
for the same purposes the Chloroform is used 
here. 





Some time since the workman on a rail- 
road in New Hampshire cut into a body of 
soapstone, which the owner is now selling at 
$20 a ton. It is estimated that the whole 
quarry is worth over three millions of dollars. 


The Newport Mercury is in its 87th year. 
This fact should be chronicled under the head 
of * Remarkable Longevity,” 





Gen. Scott has embarked at Vera Craz for | 


New York direct. 





Dickens realized over $50,000 for his late 
work ** Dombey and Son.” 





Boston pays as much to sustain her schools, 
as England does to sustain hers ! 





The Irish are pledging themselves to drink 
no more intoxicating liquors until the Repeal 
of the Union, 





The Legislature of ‘Texas has just adopted 
the Penitentiary system, and rejected the 
Public School system. However much they 


need Penitentiaries, they certainly need | 


schools as much. 


The “Pleasure Buat’’ says, thatif the min- 
isters who now go to other lands to recruit 
the health which has been lost by physical 
idleness and luxurious living, should go into 
the country to hoe corn and dig potatoes, 
they would find it cheaper and better. 


Charles C. Burleigh aad Henry C. 
Wright. 

It will be seen by a notice of meetiugs in 

another column, that these advocates of Free- 


dom and of Peace expect to be in the West 
about the middle of next month, and nol un- 
til then. 

Although their visit is made on their indi- 
vidual responsibility and not as the agents 
of any Society, we doubt not they will—so 
far as their Anti-Slavery and Peace efforts 
are concerned—labor in conjunction with the 
Western Anti-Slavery and Peace Societies. 
It is however a cause for regret that there 
was not a consultation between our friends 
and the Ex. Committee of these Societies be- 
fore they made their appointments, so that 
they might at least have become acquainted 
with the wishes and plans of the friends of 
Anti-Slavery and Peace in the West. 

There has certainly been a misunderstan- 
ding on the part of the Western Peace Soci- 
ety, whose Ex. Committee has called a Con- 
vention for the 3rd and 4th of June, and an- 
nounced that Henry C. Wright and Charles 
C. Burleigh would be present—the time fix- 
ed upon for the meeting being nearly three 
weeks before they will be in the State. We 
have accordingly omitted this week the Call 
for the Peace Convention, presuming that in 


so doing we meet the wishes of the Com- | 


mittee, who cannot expect the speakers to be 
there at the time proposed, nor at any other 
very early period, for we learn the arrange- 
ment for meetings for some time to come has 
been attended to. 


Rev. Mr. Hanrsoc, was recently arrested 
at Frederick, Md., on a charge of bigamy, or 
polygamy, as the conductors of our Foreign 
Missionary affairs would probably term it.— 
It appears he was married in Maryland about 
two months since, and has a wife now living 
in this State. 

Query for the A. B. C. F. M.:—Is polyg- 
amy by a christian professor in a christian 
land any more of a crime than polygamy by 
a christian professdr in a heathen land ? 

The Rev. W. B. Johnson, D. D., the sane- 
tity of whose divinity belongs to the Baptist 
sect, once affirmed, 

**When in any country, slavery has be- 
come a part of its settled policy, the inhabi- 
tants, even Christians, may hold slaves with- 
out crime.” 

Perhaps it is through the medium of this 
principle the A. B. C. F. M. looks at polyg- 
amy in its mission churches; for we will do 
that distinguished body the justice to admit, 
that we never knew it to tolerate the practice 
in any land where it is condemned by law. 
The charch of America is a very law-abiding 
organization, and this may account for the fa- 
vor it extends to foreign polygamists, and the 
hiding of its countenance from domestic trans- 
gressors of that kind. 

Mr. Pork « Propuet.—The Washington 
correspondent of the Balti Sun is endea- 
voring to make out President Polk a prophet. 
—Christian Citizen. 





In our estimation he is neither a profit nor 
an honor to the country or the age. 


Tue Rev. Ma. Sticer denies the truth of | 


| the statements connecting his name with that | 
| of H. M. Slatter the slave dealer, which have | 
| been going the rounds of the papers. He 


, that when there he saw Slatter, an# shook 
hands with him and with a colored lad as he 
_ does with every one with whom he is even | 
slightly acquainted, exehanged a few words 
| with them, and left. ‘The assertion that he | 
appeared pleased with the scene, or, looked 
upon it with unconcern, he intimates isa fan- 
cy sketch. He denies that Slatter is, or ever 
has been a member of the Methodist church, 
and seems quite ignorant of the fact that any 
| of that sect has ever been a slave dealer. 
| In regard to this latter point, we have a 
| faet to state. Rev, C. S. Renshaw former- 
| ly of Quiney, Hl. but now, we think, a mis- 
_Sionary to the West Indies, in a letter writ- | 
| ten in 1838 or °39 to the author of “Slavery 
| as it is’ for publication in that work, says: 
| “A Mernopist Preacuer last fall took a 
| load of produce down the river. Amongst 
| other things he took down five slaves. He 
| sold them at New Orleans—he came up to 
Natchez—bought seven there—-and took them 
| down and sold them also. Last March he 
| came up to preach the Gospel again. A nuin- 
| ber of persons on board the ‘steamboat (the 
| ‘Tusearora,) who had seen him in the slave- 
| shambles in Natchez and New Orleans, and 
| now, for the first time, found him to be a 
preacher, had much sport at the expense of 
‘the fine old preacher who dealt in slaves,’ 


A (ilorious People! 





The Pa. Freeman contains a report of the 
| proceedings ofa “French’ Sympathy Mee- 
| ting of Abolitionists,” held in Philadelphia. 
| After some excellent resolutions had been 
| presented, and rewnarks made upon them; the 
| report goes on to say, 


“At this stage of the meeting ‘I'homas Earle 
| introduced some resolutions as an amend- 
| ment, or supplementary to those before the 
| meeting, which he defended in a speech high- 
| ly laudatory of the American nation; its for- 
bearance, magnaniimity, and Christian con- 
duct. The resolutions elicited a very earnest 
| debate, which became informal and general. 
| At its close, Mary Grew briefly addressed the 

audience, 
| ‘My friends: We are a great people; we 
are a glorious people; we are a model Repub- 
lic; we are the most forbearing, magnanimous, 
| christian nation under heaven. We never 
| have mobs; we never burn churches or fire 
Halls. American mobs never throw prin- 
ting presses into rivers, and shoot their ow- 
ners through the heart. Goask the slaves 
of the South if we are not forbearing; go ask 
the red man of the western wilds it we are 
not magnanimous; go ask Mexico, weltering 
in her blood, mourning over her demolished 
churches and fallen altars, if we are nota 
Christian people. Why, the fervor of the pi- 
ety of the nation was so deeply imprinted 
on our armies, that they used for wadding 
their instruments of death, the very pages of 
the Bible. Who says we are not a Chris- 
tian nation, in the face of al). these facts}. 
My friends, it is not possible that an intel- 
ligent audience needs fact or argument to re- 
fute the statements which have been made 
by one of the speakers here to-night. In the 
early part of this meeting, when I heard 
France spoken of, my thoughts were across 
the ocean to that sunny land where men have 
broken their chains, and I saw in fancy the 
representatives of America sent to bear the 
resolutions of sympathy and congratulation 
recently adopted by this people; presenting 
them to the French people, in the presence 
of Lamartine and his colleagues, and heard 
them ask, What was your own government 
doing when these i were adopted 
with acclamation by admiring crowds? What 
| was your Congress doing at that hour? And 
what was the answer? ‘They spoke it not, 
for very shame; but the voice of truth an- 
swered, that while the people were gathered 
in these enthusiasti blies to congratu- 
late France on her effort to obtain freedom, 
our legislative halls were agitated with a 
fierce debate upon the question whether or 
! not slavery was in accordance with right, 
| and ought to exist in the **model republic.” 
| Because three bold men dared to stand up 
and assert the God-given right of all men to 
| liberty, how that Senate chamber and Hall 
| of Representatives was thrown into confu- 
| sion? 











What strife and tumult was theret— 
Yes, think what your legislators were doing 
when your masses were shouting peans of 
praise to Frince! Sianding up in Halls con- 
| seerated to law, and justifying a mob. Oh, 
| whata spectacle was that for the vision of 
| the French people to rest upon! Think of 
| the scene which, at that time, was being en- 
| acted at your own loved Capital. Fifty 
slaves, ypining with the Jove of Freedom, 
such as fired the breasts of the French, had 
‘attempted to take their birthright, and had 
been defeated. ‘They were sold and chain- 
ed, and driven off to their different destina- 
tions in the far South. One of your legisla- 
tors stood by and witnessed the parting scene, 
| heard the terrible ery of broken hearts as they 
were sundered forever. And this was done 
by law. Oh, are we not a glorious, ehristian 
people? Those shouts of acclamation and joy 
for France, as they ascended to the sky, min- 
| gled with the louder, deeper wail of these 
sundered spirits, made in the image of our 
God; and, though you heard it not above 
those loud buzzas, it rose clear and distinct 
to the ears of angels. And is it for us to con- 
gratulate France? Shall we extend our hands, 
all dripping with blood, across the ocean, to 
grasp her in fraternal fellowship? Shall they 
speak words of encouragement and cheer to 
her; whose lips are polluted with vows of al- 
legiance to slavery 
“Do you love France? Do you love Free- 
dom! Then show your love by works.— 
Only those who are doing what they can to 
efface this stain from their country’s banner, 
have any right to join in these tula- 
tions. On any other lips, they area bitter 
mockery, and a burning rebuke. It matters 
little how these resolutions are disposed of, 
bat it is a matter of great im to eve- 
ry one of us, on which side we are found, in 
this great rey b i 
and Liberty; to which cause we dedicate our- 
selves to-night. Therefore choose ye whom 
ye will serve, the god of this nation, and bow 
down at the shrine of slavery, or like men, 























women, christians, stand “ in your strength, 
to seek its destruction. If you would be | 
qualified to extend aid and sympathy to! 














France, im her struggle, come and be bapti- 
zed at thealtar of Freedom, and at her shrine 
consecrate yourselves to the work of abolish- 
ing American slavery. 

The question was then taken on Thomas 


European Affairs, 


The news from France by the Cambria is 


of a tral lifyiny ch er. ‘The 

had mato peaceably, nearly two-thirds 
of the ele¢tors exercising their privilege— 
which is, we believe, about the proportion of 
our own eltizens that turn out at a Presiden- 
tial election. ‘The result of the election in 
Paris, so far as it has been ascertained, proves 
conclusively what men and principles enjoy 
the confidence and support of the great mass 
of the ley Lamartine—who seems wor- 
thy to be called the Washington of France— 
has been elected by nearly a unanimous vote; 
while Blane, Albert, and other Com- 
munist ers received only about one vote 
in twenty. Last week, as our readers will 
remember, we singled out the names of La- 
marting, Marrast, Arago and Dupont de 
I’Eure, as being the noblest and most reliable 
‘of the Republican leaders—it seems from the 
results of the Paris election that we had arri- 
ved at the same conclnsion as the people of 
Paris. For the first five on the list of the 
elected - Lamartine, Dupont de |’Eure, 
Garnie » Arago and Marrast. It is a 
cause of congratulation apd a presage of a 
happy termination of the Revolution, that the 





alles 


tive open to us: Kither call home our troops | 
now in ihe heart of Mexico, hold on to what- 
ever Mexican territory we mean to keep, and | 
spend our Fifteen Millions in defending it, | 


, or go forward at once to conquer and annex 


the whole country. The latter we can do 
if we choose; one more vigorons campaign | 
wold probably effect it, and without much | 
serions fighting. It would cost us only | 
Sixty to Kighty Millions to begin with, and 
Thiny Millions afterward to retain and go- 
vern itprobably not more, if the Pro-Con- 
suls we send to govern it shall be wise, dis- 
creet and virtuous, and our soldiers generally 


moral, temperate and se)f-resirained, as it is | 


notorious that many of them hitherto have | 
not been. If we go into the business of | 
wholesale annexation, Mexico will become | 
to us what Iretand and India now are to | 


Great Britain—will compel us to keep a large | 
Standing Army, and very soon help us to a | 


National Debt, and a variety and multiplicity 
of Taxes which even England cannot sur- 
pass. ‘Then our ambitious and valiant youth 
may at all times find ‘service’ among her 

in passes against the wild Indian and 
robber hordes, who will make Patriotism 
their pretext for Plunder, and wage undying 
war against all unproteeted property and 
peacetul industry, under the specious pre- 
tence of asserting the vindependence and 
avenging the wrongs of their native Jand.— 
Here is opened a wide and tempting pros- 
pect for our budding Demoeratic Aristoetacy. 
Every member of Con devoted to the 
Executive may have his dozen or mote of 
Fer ships, Quartermaster ships, and 








people should have passed by demagog 
babblers and visionaries, and chosen the wi- 
sest and most moderate of the popular lead- 
ers as their representatives inthe new Assem- 
bly. ‘This first result of universal suffrage, 
cannot but strengthen immensely the hands 
of Lamartine and his friends, and eause uni- 
versal suffrage itself to be regarded with fa- 
vor, by those who have hitherto looked upon 
the people as a wild beast, and free suffrage 
but the snapping of the chain whieh prevent- 
ed it from tearing others and ultimately 
itself, to pieces. Had the people of France 
proved themselves unfit for liberty, by select- 
ing as their representatives the most ultra and 
fanatical of the liberal party, the effect upon 
the cause of universal suffrage in Great Bri- 
tain would have been moat deplorable. But 
as it is, we think the fine practical working 
of the measure in France, will do mueh to 
reconcile the middle classes of England to 
this main article of the Chartist creed. 

Meetings have been already held in vari- 
ous parts of England, in support of the move- 
ment begun by Cobden, Home, and other 
members of Parliament, in favor of extension 
of the suffrage, &c.—embracing four out of 
the famous six points of the Charter. The 
Chartists themselves have been holding si- 
multaneous meetings throughout the kings om, 
some of which were very numerously atten- 
ded. Peaceably or forcibly, it is evident, 
there will be an extension of the suffrage in 
Englasd—and that, we think, before many 





ears. 

In Ireland the Agitation still continues, 
though the Repeal papers have been forced 
to moderate their language somewhat, by the 
* Gag Law’ recently passed in Parliament.— 
The corporation of Cork had pee an ad- 
dress to the Queen in favor of Repeal. It 
was reported that * Martial Law’ was to be 
proclaimed in Dublin and other disaffected 


On the Continent the Prussian forces have 
taken Schleswig and Flensburg from the 
Danes. If there is no interference on the part 
of other powers, the Prussians, aapperted 6 
the popular feeling of the revolted provinces, 
will altimately obtain the mastery. The 
course of Russia is still involved in doubt,— 
There was a report in London at the sailing 
of the Cambria, that the dispute had been 
amicably arranged. The Danes, di 


ionin the Staff or Line for his fami- 
hy and influential friends, and ovr Govern- 
ment will become a tolerably accurate reflec- 
tion of Rome under the. Cesers, when, un- 
der the fiction of ‘the Senate and People of 
Rome,’ a Tiberius or Nero. exerci des- 
potic sway over the lives and fortunes of a 
Hundred Millions of People. 

Such is the vista opened to us by the prob- 
able rejection of the Treaty at Queretaro.— 
The People should now be considering, dis- 
cussing, reflecting, preparing to act. A few 
months—perhaps weeks—mauy fix for ever the 
destinies of the Republic, Advocates of Lib- 
erty and Equality—of cheap and simple 
G of mild Taxation and no per- 
a Debt—can you sleep!—N. ¥. 7'ri- 

Nes 





THE WASHINGTON CAPTIVES, 


The Governor of Virginia has issued a re- 
quisition upon the authorities at Washington, 
for the delivery to the authorities of Virginia, 
of the three white men who assisted in the 
eseape of the slaves. ‘The ground of the de- 
mand is, that some of the slaves were taken 
from Virginia. Judge Cranch had the case 
onder consideration. No doubt every effort 
will be made to have them tried where, and 
for the offence, which will insure the sever- 
est ponishment. * ‘The abducted slaves,” is 
the term whieh the Alexandria Gazette ap- 
plies to the case, , 


“Ir ts Comixc..—The slavelolders be- 
gin to look upon Slavery as a doomed insti- 
tution. They begin to feel the influence of 
the anti-slavery agitation, and acknowledge 
that the day of emancipation is not far dis- 
tant. The Washington correspondent of the 
Boston Whig says :— 

Mr, Butter, of the Genate, on Thursday 
last, in a bitter epitite said that the encroach- 
ments of the North, and other causes, were 
fast overpowering the Sonth, and that slave- 
ty was doomed, Duff Green made the same 
admission yesterday, though he denounces, 
in strong terms, those who oppose the ag- 
gressions of the South. The “other causes” 
which slaveholders fear, are shaking the fet- 
ters from the oppressed in Europe, The 





to American notions, are decidedly in the 
wrong. The two provinces that have thrown 
off their allegiarce to Denmark, and deter- 
mined to become component parts of the Ger- 
man confederation, are thoroughly German 
by descent and language, and naturally wish 
to be connected with their brethren instead 
of strangers. 

In Italy the Sicilians have thrown off the 

thority of the Bourbon King of Naples, 
and talk of a new king, and even of a repub- 
lic; the Piedmontese, it is reported, have 
been triumphant over the Austrians in anoth- 
er though by no means decisive battle; and 
the plan of a general Confederation of the 
Italian States is being agitated at Rome. 

Spain and Portugal are in an unsettled 
state, and we should not be surprised to hear 
atany time, of overturnings in both kingdoms. 
The conclusion we come to is, that affairs 
are yet by no means settled in Europe. And 
we doubt that there will be much stability in 
that part of the world, until the Governments 
of the greater portion of it settle down upon 
the broad basis of popular sovereignty. If 
we read aright the signs of the times, the 
night of Monarchy and Aristocracy is passing 
away, and the day of Repoblicanism has 
dawned. And though that night has not been 
entirely without its moons and stars, the 
world will still hail with rapture the glorious 
rising of Freedom’s sun. Let there arise a 
morning hymn of prayer and praise from the 
— nations !—Sat. Eve. Post, of Mey 





What is to be done with Mexico ? 


The ral and intense interest excited 
by the stupendous events in Europe has 
withdrawn public attention almost entirely 
from Mexico, at atime when a careful con- 
sideration of Mexican affairs is most essen- 
tial. Recent advices diminish the proba- 
bility that the Treaty will be ratilied at 
Queretaro—indeed we have scarcely a hope 
of it. Even if it were to be ratified, it would 
give us no teal lasting Peace, so long as 
we retained ion of New Mexico and 
other integral portions of the Mexican Re- 
public of 1824. ‘The moment our troops are 
withdrawn, the Military and other dema- 
gogues will make the cession of territory a 
pretext for new pronunciamentos and insur- 
rections, and the shadow of a Government at 
Queretaro will vanish befcre the general 
hostility of a race too cowardly and base to 
defend their soil, yet too proud not to be hu- 
miliated snd stung to madness by a public 
acknowledgement that they have fost it.— 
New rolers will be installed on the basis of 
execration of the Treaty, and they will be 
com) to disavow and distegard it, or 
fall in turn before another swarm of adven- 
turers as greedy and unprincipled as them- 
selves. 

If the Treaty shall be rejected—as we are 
confident it will—there is just this alterna 





re there cannot but effect a revolu- 
tion here; and this is the great seeret of the 
Terres of Calhoun, and certain other 
slaveholders, to the movements in France 
and other portions of Europe, in favor of 
liberty. 

An Irish laborer plunged into the river and 
hauled out a gentleman who was aecidentall 
drowning ; the gentleman rewarded Pat wit 
asixpence, ** Well,” said the dripping man, 
seeing Pat's doubtful pause, ‘ain't you 
satisfied? Do you think you ought to have 
more?” Och!” answered the poor fel- 
low, looking hard at the one he had rescued, 
“1 think I'm overpaid!” 





:' ~ Tmportant Meetings. 


Henry ©. Wright, the Apostle of Peace, 
and Charles ©. Burleigh, the eloquent Anti- 
Slavery Advocate, will hold meetings at the 
following places, viz: at 


Pittsburgh, Pa. June 1th, 16th & 17th 


New Brighton. * “ 19th & 20th 
Louisville, Ohio * 22d 
Youngstown, * “ 2ith & 25th 
New Lyme, “ ig 27th 
Painesville, “ bed 29th 
Chagrin Falls, “ = July Ist & 2d 
Cleveland, “ “ 4th 
Twinsburgh, “ a 6th 
Richfield, es bad 8th & Ith 
Akron, “ “ Ilth 
Ravenna, “ “ 13th & Lith 
Randolph, « “ 15th & 16th 
Massillon, “ = 18th 

The meeti at New Lyme, Cleveland, 


and Akron, will commence at 10 o’cloek, A. 
M.; the others, on the first day of the meet- 
ings at 2 o’clock, P. M., subsequent days at 
10-A. M. 

The friends of Anti-Slavery and Pearce are 
requested to make all necessary arrangements 
for the meetings, and give as wide a notice 
as possible. Now is the time to agitate. 

Those owing for the Bugle, or from whom 
pledges are due to the Western A. S. Society, 
can avail themselves of the opportunity af- 
forded by these meetings to pay to 

SAML. BROOKE. 


P.S. An assortment of Anti-Slavery and 
some other reformatory books can be obtain- 
ed at these meetings. Among the rest 

DICK CROWNINGSHIELD, 
THE ASSASSIN, 
AND ZACHARY TAYLOR, 
THE SOLDIER, 
The Difference between them. 


BY HENRY ©. WRIGHT. 
can be had. This Tract should be scattered 
broadeast over the country, as well a8 many 
other Books and Tracts comprising the assort- 
mtuent. 


WESTERN ANTI-SLAVERY FAIR. 

The result of the effort made last year by 
the Abolitionists of the West, to bold an An- 
U-Slavery Fair, was abundantly gratifying ; 
and fully demonstrated the practicability and 
usefulness of the plant. The Call was prompt- 
ly responded to by many, the avails of whose 
labor greatly aided the Western Anti-Slavery 
Society, and enabled it to prosecute its work 
with renewed vigor. ‘The exigencies of the 
cause demand as much sactifice and-ffort 
how as were needed then. ‘The victory of 


| Freedom is not yet won—the vlank of the 


bondman’s fetters has not yet cersed—Amer- 
ivan women are still chattelfzed and imbruted. 
The blighting influence that slavery has ex- 
tended over the South and over the North, 
stil] exists the Chireh is not yet porified of 
its iniquity, nor the State redeemed from its 
degradation. We therefore, friends of the 
Slave, appeal to you again—we appeal to 
your love of Liberty—to your reverence for 
the Eternal principles of Right; and ask you 
to — this year another offering that may 
be used fot the dissetnination of Anti-Slavery 
Truth—for the ineiease of Anti-Slavery 
knowledge. 

No inconsiderable portion of the donations 
at last year’s Fair, was detived from the Far- 
mer, the Mechanic, the Merchant and the 
Manufacturer—will they not be as generous 
now as then, and each give uhgradgingly and 
liberally that which he has to bestow?  Ar- 
ticles that cannot readily be transported to the 
Fair, may, with a litle rt, be con 
into money, or e for that can 
be carried. Those who wish — in this 
work, need not be ata loss how to Jabor.— 
Where Sewing Circles are not already in 
operation, may we not confidently hope they 
will speedily be organized, that their varied 
gifts of beautiful and fancy articles may not 
be wanting ? 

The special object of the proposed Fair is 
to aid the Western Anti-Slavery Society; and 
all funds there received will be placed in its 
‘Treasury—no goods are Solicited, and none 
will be sold for the benefit of any other ob- 
ject. Those who are willing to assist this 
Society in sustaining its various agencies for 
promoting Anti-Slavery agitation, for hasten- 
tng the redemption of the enslaved, are ear- 
nestly mvited to join us, We labor not for 
the adv t of any political party—for 
the furtheranee of any measures. that invoke 
the aid of brute foree. It is by the strength 
of moral power we would tear down the 
strong holds of oppression—it is by establish- 
ing righteous principles we would secure for 
Ps inheritance of Freedom. If you who 
profess to be the friends of the Slave, are 
really with us in this contest between Truth 
and Error—between Slavery and Liberty— 
we shall expect your cordial co-operation. 

The Fair will be held at the time and place 
of the next Annual Meeting. 

J. Exizaseru Jones, Salem, 
Betsey M. Cowxes, Austinburgh, 
Sarepta Brown, New Lyme, 
Esiza Hones, Columbiana, 
Maria L. Gippinos, Jefferson, 
Lypia lnisn, New Lisbon, 

Jane D. McNeaty, Greene, 
Resecca 8. Tnomas, Marlboro, 
Maria Wutrmore, Andover, 
Mary Donatoson, Cincinnati, 
Ktvasere Stenman, Randolph, 
Hannan C, 'Paomas, Mt. Union, 
CrAnssa G. Ovns, Unionville, 
Ann Wauxer, Leesville, 

Saran B. Deépa.e, Green Plain, 
Purse Ann Canrnoi., Ravenna, 
Harmer N. Torrey, Parkman, 
Evien Cxann, Wadsworth, 








A NEW WORK. 

T would say to my friends and fellow la- 
borers in the “good cause,” that I have pre- 
pared for the press, a work, entitled * n 
Infidelity and Modern Christianity Contrast- 
ed.”’ As to the merit, or abilis of the work, 
I have nothing to say, further tham this—that 
it will put into circulatioh a vast amount of 
‘Anti-Slevery and other truth, suited to the 
present time—under a phrase that will elicit 
both a ready sale, and a ¢ Aiful reading. 

Being desirous of placing this work in the 
hands of the reader, the gabe the world, I 
solicit aid in the good undertaking in the fol- 
lowing way, via: any persom advancing 25 
cents shall be entitled to one copy; 50 cents, 
two copies; $1, four copies, and a0 on to any 
amount that may be desired. 

‘The work will cost in its execution prob- 
ably from 15 to 20 cents. ‘Therefore, each 
subseriber of 25 cents will leave in my bands 
a clear donation of 5 or 10 cents. 

No person, however, need feel himself li- 
trited in his donation by the above plan, $l, 
#5, or BLO, will be thankfally received. If 
the friends wil/ if, this book may be dm eir- 
culation in a few weeks. I hope the friends 
at Salem, Marlboro’, Randolph, Ravenna, 
Chagrin Falls, Lowelville, New Lyme, Can- 
field, Columbiana, Pittsburgh, Harve Tg, 
Cineinnati, West Middleton, and other 
places, will club together aud send on their 
aid tmmediately. 

Q<9- All communications referring to this 
subject to be addressed to N. N. Selby, 
Byesville P. O., Guernsey Co., O. 

I hope, dear friends, that you will feel in- 
terested in this matter, and go right to work. 
Let us push it at onee, and an- 
other opportunity to such as are in doubt, to 
see themselves through their own doings.— 

One of old said, “ehold how ta 
matter a little fire kindleth!” So in this 
case. A small amount from each 
(who will be anxious to read the work) will 
send it forth in a very short time. 

N. N. SELBY. 

May 5th, 1848, 

P. S. This book can be sent in every di- 
rection from the Anniversary, which ig an- 
nounced to be at Salem some = A fue: 


Caution---Look out for an Impostor. 


A colored man by the name of T. B. Tay- 
lor left Massilon on the 19th of March last 
with a gold watch and several hundred dol- 
lars of money belonging to our citizens, be- 
sides leaving the printer minus forty dollars 
for printing &c. This said Taylor is a large 
black man, ean make himself appear honest, 
but can feign lameness or an tecoption.- for 
defrauding the people. community 
whenever Ws may go, are warned against put- 
ting any confidence in his assertions, a8 he is 
a grand imposter and unsafe to be 
society. Said Taylor recently 
the upper Lakes with . 
which many = += he obtained by some 
— that would perhaps bim to > 

enitenti or gallows. papers w 
have pone for good morals will be doing a 
favor to commanity by giving the above an 













insertion. 
Massilon, March 1848. 





POETRY. 


—— = = 


“Let There be Light.” 


BY EBENEZER ELLIOT. 





God said, Let there be light! 
Grim darkness felt his might, 
And fled away ; 

‘Then startled seas, and mountains cold, 
Shone forth ali bright in blue and gold, 
And cried "Tis day! ‘tis day ! 

Hail, holy Light! exclaimed 

The thunderous clouds that flamed 
O’er daisies white; 

And lo! the Rose, in crimson drest, 

Leaned sweetly on the lilly’s breast, 
And blushing, murmured *Light.’ 


Then was the sky-lark born; 
Then rose the embattled corn; 
Then floods of praise 
Flowed o’er the sunny hills at noon, 
And then in stillest night the moon 
Poured forth her pensive ae 
Lo! heaven’s bright bow is glad! - 
Lo! trees and flowers all clad 
In glory, bloom. 
And shal! the immortal sons of God, 
Be senseless as the untrodden sod, 
And darker than the tomb ? 


No! by the mind of man, 
By the swart artizan, 
God, our sire! 
Our soulg have holy light within, 
And every form of grief and sin 
Shall see and feel its fire. 
By earth and hell and heaven! 
‘Fhe shroud of souls is riven; 
Minp, Minn alone 
Ts light, and hope and truth and power; 
Earth’s deepest night from this blest hour, 
The night of mind, is gone! 


From Howitt’s Journal. 


Young Men of Every Creed. 


Young men of every creed! 
Up, and be doing now; 
The time has come to “run and read,” 
With thoughtful eye and brow. 
Extend your grasp to catch 
Things unattained before ; 
Touch the quick springs of Reason's latch 
And enter at her door! 
The seeds of mind are sown 
In every human breast ; 
Bat dormant lie, unless we own 
The spirits high behest! 
Look outwardly, and learn ; 
‘Turn inwardly, and think ; 
And Truth and Love shall brighter burn 
O’er Error’s wasting brink. 
Give energy to thought, 
By musing as ye move; 
Nor deem unworthy aught, 
Or trifling for your love! 
Plunge in the crowding mart— 
There read the looks of men ; 
And human nature’s wondrous chart 
Shall open to your ken! 
Shan slavery—'tis sin! 
‘The dreadful fatal ban 
Which ever veiled the light within, 
And palled the soul of man! 
In a a — = 
[ As ¢ esigned ye should ; 
The pillared of growing time, 
sen ng solid guod. ri 
Tread the far forest; climb 
The sloping hill wayside; : 
And feel your spirits ring their chime 
Of gladness far and wide! 
Where’er your footsteps tend, 
Where'er rest feelings flow. 
Be man and brother to the end,— 
Compassionate the low ! 
Curb anger, pride, and hate; 
Let Love the Watchward be; 
Then will your hearts be truly great, 
God-purified and free! 
W.H. Paripravx. 


Little Children. 


BY MARIE  ROSEAU. 





Speak gently to the little child, 
So guileless and so free, 
Who with a trustful, loving heart, 
Puts confidence in thee. 
Speak not the cold and careless thoughts 
Which time has taught thee well, 
Nor breatho one word, whose bitter tone 
Distrust might seem to tell. 


If on his brow there rests a cloud, 
However ao ei ee 

Speak loving words, and let him fee’ 
He has a friend in thee : 

And do not send him from thy side 
Till on his face shall rest 

The joyous look and sunny smile 
That mark a happy breast. 


O! teach him, this should be his aim, 
To cheer the aching heart, 
To strive where thickest darkness reigns 
T ne wank Ege cal 
‘0 a » quiet calm, 
Whose dee the A of strife, 
To whole of life. 
To love with pure affection dee 
a great and oon a 
A a stronger love to bear 
‘or Him who made them all. 
Remember, ‘tis no common task 
That thus to thee is given, 
To rear a spirit fit to be 
The habitant of heaven. 


The Old Homestead. 


Down in a quiet, sun-lit valley 
Stands my low-roofed eottage home; 


lo 
R hts around it rally, 
Tuts celed bile beam. 
There in Summer, as of olden, 
Waves the green-topped maple tree ; 


There in Karlee vere end gol 
Shadows flit across the lea. 


Thoughtless childhood ! y childhood ! 
; ams 
Ream eqple be “tangled wildwood,” 


the bloom of and Truth. 
American Literary Magazine. 


"MISCELLANEOUS. 


From the Nineteenth Century. 


Jesus and the Poor. 


RY GEORGE LIPPARD. 











Tue doorof the Church turned on its po- 
lished hinges, and the sound ran through the 
| Chureh with a subdued echo. Every face 
| was torned to discover the cause of the sound, 
| and every eye beheld a stanger walking slow- 
| ly along the richly carpeted aisle. 
| ‘Tall and majestic in stature, the stanger 
| seemed bending with a touch of premature 
| age, deep wrinkles d his 
| and his hair, all tangled and inatted, fell wa- 
ving to his shoulders, mingled with the curl- 
| ing locks of his dark brown beard. He was 
‘clad in coarse apparel, and the dust of the 
| highway whitened the folds of his dingy brown 
‘eloak. Coarse shoes, all worn and torn by 
weary travel, but half-defended his feet, and 
his extended hand, so fair, 80 delicate, 30 wo- 





| arms folded, and his entire appearance denot- | That Form encircled by the haggard forms 
ling the finished Gentleman. Yet Zebulon | of Want; rags and leprosy, poverty and des- 


shuddered as he beheld him. For notwith-| pair spreading around it as it shone above | 


Automaton Extraordinary. 


A great number will readily remember 


standing the imperturbable smile on his face, | the marble pulpit! ‘The contrast was won- | What a sensation was created in Europe two 


- wild scorn flushing over his strongly marked 


; forehead. 

Zebulon gazed sidelong ; he dared not face 
the eye of that finished man of the world for 
a pale, blush light—could it have been the 
reflection of the stained window t—began to 
play around his forehead, and encircle his 
dark hair, as with the fangs of fiery snakes. 

Zebulon telt his corpulent form grow icy. 
Look! ‘lhe stranger's eye is fixed upon the 

_ Preacher; it seems to emit livid jets of un- 





earthly flame; his lip writhes with an infer- | 


nal scorn. Slowly, like a mist, his gay ap- 
parel melts away; the transparent flame 
whirls round and encircles him——Zebulon 
started to his feet. 

*Saran;’ 

How the flaming eyes glared intohis face! 
Zebulon rose, shrieked to the eongregation, 
but they heard him not, and still the horrible 





tan-like in its outline, grasped a pike-stafl, 
which guided his steps along the aisle. 
| Poor was the stranger, soiled by the dust 
of travel, clad in coarse attire, his hair and 
beard all tangled and matted, his face seamed 
by premature wrinkles, yet their wasa strange 
expression in his eyé, and a ealm sublimity 
of resolution on his broad forehead. 
Poor, weary, and neglected, he popeenaal 
Brother Zebulon. The well-fed and compla- 


ly along the aisle. 

Was there a pew-door opened at his com-. 
ing? Did fair forms arise, did kind hands | 
woo the stranger to the cushioned seat!— | 
Did smiling faces greet him with looks of | 
sympathy and compassion? 

1 trow not. } 

He cast his deep, unfathomable eye from | 
side to side, he looked upon the soft face of 
yonder beauty with a glance of silent entrea- 
ty, but the fair one turned away, and the tra- 
vel-worn stranger strode steadily toward the | 
altar, 
Slim-waisted Exquisite, lang-faced Bank- 
Director, the Saint with his smiling visage 
and the Sinner with his self-satisfied look, all | 
turn away, and still the stranger toiled weari- 
ly on. tie neared the altar, he reached the 
pew-door of Brother Zebulon. 
Zebulon turned and gazed upon the stran- 
ger, and then turned hastily away. He was 
8o poor, his cloak was so ragged, his entire 
appearance so destitute, that Zebulon would 
not think of asking him to the repose of a 
cushioned seat, and yet there was thi 





I e was there—in his cushioned pew— 
enveloped in that misty flame—his eye cen- 
tred upon the pulpit. Zebulon felt his red 
visage grow pale. : J 

‘Such being the view of his blessed mis- 
sion on earth—’ rung out the loud voice of 

| the Preacher—‘ who is there in all this crow- 
| ded, this Christian Church, thatwould fail to 
| greet the blessed one with praises and hosan- 
| has, should he appear on earth ren is there 

‘one in all this throng, that would fail to wel- 


cent Christian beheld the stanger stride slow- | come the Savior —should he appear walking 


along yonder aisle, poor, weary and forsaken, 
dust on his brow, is there ove but would fall 
prostrate before him, kissing his, and bathing 
his pathway with tears?” 

A hushed murmur ran through the church, 
and every heart was impressed with the words 
of the Preacher. 


‘The poor wayfarer, thrown prostrate along 


the steps of the lordly pulpit, seemed to share 
in the — impulse of feeling, for his head 
drooped low, and he veiled his face in his 
hands. 
In an instant brother Zebulon beheld the 
Stranger rise, he beheld him gliding up the 
ulpit steps, he saw him confronting the sleek 
reacher, whose oily face turned pale with 
sudden fear, he beheld him take the Bible 
from his grasp, and then a wild tnurmur 
spread like lightning through the Church. 
The face of the stranger was changing toa 
face of beaming light, a calm smile stole over 
his lip, the wrinkles vanished from his cheek 
and brow, and the might of God-head looked 
forth from the desecrated pulpit. Down fell 





in the eye of the strange man that sent a 
thrill of unknown feeling to the heart of Ze- 
bulon, the man of God. 
The stranger spoke not, asked not, did not 
even beckon for the repose of a seat. But 
his toil-worn face, his dust-covered garments, 
his look of fatigue and suffering, all spoke for 
him, in silent voices, more impressive than 
the thunder shout of the million. 
The stranger strode wearily toward the Al- 
tar. 
A round-paunched Bank Director, who had 
driven a thousand orphans to suicide and 
murdered his ten thousands by the paltry sub- 
terfuges of wreckless speculation, beheld the 
stranger approach, and refused him a seat in 
his lordly pew. 
By Poor bnew How weary he leeks Y lis 
ir xauisite. w, victim lay in 
Cie Ey or n the Sintodes 
room—* sorry for him, but I can’t give him a 
seat! 
‘Let him go to the porr-bench!’ muttered 
a puffy-faced Editor, whose history was writ- 
ten in the secret records of a Court of Felons 
—‘really wonder how such creatures have 
the assurance to stride into such a Church 
without leave or license !’ 
Still the stranger moved slowly on toward 
the altar. 
* How affecting the Preacher grows ! whis- 
pered a calm-visaged man of God—* Indeed, 
the life of our Savior must have been very 
sad, extremely sad——I can hardly keep my 
eyes clear—indeed !’ 
Still the stranger strode wearily on. He 
reached the Altar, he passed within the gate, 
he flung his toil-worn form upon the pulpit 
steps. 
Another creak of the door, and again every 
face was turned and every eye beheld the 
new comer, 
*Ah, me, whata handsome man !’ whisper- 
ed a fair damsel; ‘such fine boots, such su- 
perb style, such a coat, such whiskers, and 
such hair! And what a grace too—what an 
air—God bless me, pa—do open the pew 
door!” 
And as the handsome man or THE WorLD 
came striding along the aisle, with an even 
and measured gait, every pew door flew open, 
old men arose, fair hands beckoned the Dan- 
dy to aseat, and mild voices greeted him with 
the courtesy and complaisance of the tashion- 
able Church. 

He passed a | with the easy assurance 
of a man of the World, he neglected all the 
offers of politeness, and at last stood before 
| the oe oor of brother Zebulon Branwell. 

*Oh—my dear sir—excuse me—pray—ah, 
indeed—do me the honor to take a seat!’ 
‘Do me the honor!’ cried the Editor, rais- 
ing hastily in his por. win = last letter from 
ms victim is poeket—‘ Ob! 
sir, please cated 


*A seat, sir!’ cried the calm-faced man of 
God—* Please be seated !’ 

*Oh—ah—you do me honor-—positively,’ 
lisped the Dandy, twirling his eye-glass and 
arranging his mustache—*1 rather think I'll 
sit down with the worthy oid fellow here !’ 





the tattered robe, down fel! the torn apparel ! 
The stranger was clad in garments of light! 
How that immense congregation rocked to 


eyes dilating with fear were turned toward 
the pulpit! A Panic, such as smote the ten 
thousand faces of old Sodom on its Last Day’ 
throbbed like a pulse of Death in every 
heart. 

Still the Stranger, veiled in garments of 
transparent light, stood there—so ineffably 
calm and beautifal—a Glory playing about 
his forehead, a God-like Love lighting up his 
large full eyes! 

‘Cow He said in a whisper, and yet 
it reached every heart as he waved his hands 
in blessings over their heads. ‘Coe!’ 

But they came not, these silken People of 


P- | the Band and Counter, these darlings a of Ar- | 


intooratio wealth, theee images @ eo 
shamefully hidden away in fine apparel, 
drowned in broad cloth, satins, and gold !— 
That Divine Face smote their hearts with 
fear. A cry of hotror, one tremulous yell of 
anguish, rose to the ceiling. 

And all the while, in the center of the 
church, even in Brother Zebulon’s pew, stood 
the Man of the World, that pale bluish light 
playing about his forehead, upon whose broad 
face the veins now like blackened cords, 
while a lurid fire shot an inferna! magnetism 
from his eyes! He towered aloft, erect—al- 
most sublime in his scorn—surveyed the faces 
of the Fashionable Church, now filled with 
fear, and a voice came from his lips: 

* A cheerful good day to ye, my friends— 
my Christian Friends! I have come from 
Rome—from Rome—from Westminster--from 
Geneva! Believe me—by the Gibbet which 
so many of our Reverend friends have taken 


much at home in my life as here! Welcome, 
good Christian People, followers as ye are 
of Jesus; faithful Nazarenes of the Nine- 
teenth Century! Your Loxp, whom ye pro- 
fess to love, whom ye do Jove so well, came 
faint and travel worn along yonder ailse.— 
You knew him not. There was no Pew for 
him, notevena seat, in all this elegant church! 
I came; you knew me—ha, ha!’ 

He towered aloft, this Fallen Angel, look- 
ing like the Embodied Shape of the Genevan 
Creed, and—they saw it with a shudder— 
right above them, like a horrible mockery of 
some night-mare dream, a Phantom Gallows 
“i to blacken into shape. 

ill serene above the Pulpit, stood that 
Transfigured Form—the Face shrined in a 
halo of light—a Love fathomless as Eternity 
wreathing its lips and shining from its eyes. 

‘Come!’ said the voice, beckoning like a 
Father to his wayward children, or like a 
Brother to his brethren and sisters, whose 
= were clouded in the mists of merciless 

*Come!’ 

Nota footstep stirred; not a form advanc- 
ed! Nay, the Preacher, with the white cra- 
vat and round unctuous face, was seen re- 
treating down the pulpit steps, his appalled 
eyes centered in that Face which he had not 





Rather sh at the gentleman’s familiar 
style of address, our friend Zebulon beheld 
him seated at his side, and was gazing over 








person, when a new burst of eloquence 
from the Preacher ted his attenti 

‘Oh sight most lovely, oh spectacle most 

sublime !’ cried the florid faced Minister, rais- 





poor, the comforter of the distressed, the hope 
of the desolate, the life of the dead, by what 
name shall we style him, by what name shall 
we know this mighty being, the Saviour of 
men? Look upon him as he rises before 
your mental eye, look npon him standing calm 


poor man’s hut, look upon him in his tatter- 
ed robes, his seiled apparel, yet with the 
might of God-head on his brow, Jeok upon 
him and view his outstretched hand scatter- 
ing blessings on the poor, and then think of 
his esus the friend of the People— 
Jesus THe Faienp ov tur Poor!’ 
Stirred by the enthusism of the Preacher, 
Soares partly pte to note its effect 
upon his companion, when lo! a strange spec- 
tacle meets his vision. The smiling com af 
the World is gazing upon the Preacher, his 





ae) flashing array that garnished his wellfor- | 


and erect amid the filth and squallor of some | 


recognized when it came companioned by a 

| dusty and poverty stricken form, which now 

| he knew, but knew in trembling fear! 

| *Come!’ 

| They came—yes, gliding up the aisle and 

| ap the pulpit steps; yes, the ragged and hun- 

| gry Poor, who had been hidden away in the 
‘dark corners, or left neglected without the 
door. They came, here a Widow with wan 


recocious crime; and treading at the Or- 
phan’s heels, a half naked Leper, whose flut- 
tering rags could not hide the miserable form 
thinned by disease and blotched with his Le- 
| prosy! 
| ‘They came; the Poor, in manifold shapes 
of Want, and the Face smiled on them and 
| whispered ‘Come !” 
| At last, crouching as he came, a Black Man 
skalked along the aisle, his rode features 
glowing as the the Divine Face smiled him 
‘on! on covered = a conviet’s garb— 
‘a from his neck—the 
Felon cand, blidag every moment as if afraid 
and trembling, nearer every moment to the 
_ Pulpit where the Face shone like a Sun. 


and fro, while the murmur deepened, and | 


for their Gospel—I never found myself so | 


‘ there was a-strange lightin his eye—a sortof derful! 

And yet, even as the Rich Congregation 
looked and hushed their breath, a change as 
wonderful came over thé scene. ‘The Face 
sllown down upon the poverty and rags, and 


shone it all away! Shone the suffering from | 
the Widow’s face, the crime from the Or- | 
phan’s eyes; shone into nothingness the rags | 


and woe, and baptized every forehead with 
its unbounded rays! The rude Black Man’s 
face grew fair and beautiful; even the Felon, 
consigned by Godly men to the Gibbet, felt 
the rope drop from his neck, and his convict 
|ragsfade away. For there was Power in 
‘the Face. 
' And all the while, far back in yonder cor- 
ner, beheld the Preacher, frightened at the 
| Love of that Face, and trying to defend his 
_ eyes from its light, by surrounding himself 
with a barricade of sound Theological Works. 
He builds the walis with frantic haste. How 
| the musty old volumes come from their hi- 
ding places, and help to raise that barrier be- 
tween the Preacher and the light of the Divine 
Face. Rare books these : every form of creed 
from Calvin’s Institutes down to Dr. Chee- 
| ver’s last letter in favor of the Gallows; rare 
books, and in the Preacher’s hands they raise 
a formidable wall, an iron barrier, against the 
light of those Divine Eyes. 
Look, my friends: the Man of the World, 
even that blasted form, veiled in bluish flame 
‘beholds the Preacher’s nervous haste, and 
comes gliding over the People’s heads to aid 
him in his frantic work. ‘They build the wall 
' together—the Face frightens them—high and 
! higher, piling Theology and Metaphysics on 
each other, and filling the small apertures 
with Tracts in favor of the Gallows. 

The work is done. The Preacher, built 
up among creeds, had shut himself out from 
the light of the Face. But look—did you 
see that ray gleaming from the Divine Eye, 
gleaming even through the barrier, and shoot- 


_ ing its sudden fire into the Preacher's heart?’ | 


| *Lord, Lord!’ he shrieks with a frantic joy, 

‘as he tramples the musty volumes under toot, 
and feels the tears rain from his eyes; ‘Lord 
now I know thee, and do not fear!’ 

| Then, rising above the Pulpit, his form 
floating on waves of golden. air, appears the 
Suanger, his brow bathed in light, his eyes 
of deep unfathomable beauty, shining Love 
in every heart, while the voice from his lips 
breaks like music from the Throne of Eter- 
nity— 

| * Tne Sprarr or Jenovan 1s upon Me, TO 
PREACH GOOD TIDINGS ‘To THE POOR!’ 

' How like a mist before the morning breeze 


| the whole scene rushes from our view! 
+ a * - * * * 


Brother Zebulon passed his hands over his 
‘eyes; he looked around! ‘There was the 
rorgeous church; glittering with fashion and 
eauly; there were the crowded pews, packed 
with the forms of wealth; and in the Pul- 
| pit, calm and erect, no fear on his brow stood 
| the Preacher, the sunset ray upon his brow, 
all godliness centered in his round unctuous 
visage : 

‘Brother Branwell,’ whispered a Bank Di- 
| rector, who occupied the next pew, * you mis- 
' sed the best part of the sermon, you’ve been 
| sleeping ; a sad faultin church, Brother Bran- 
| well!’ 

The apathetic wonder imp d on Broth- 
‘er Branwell’s face was too ridiculous to be 
' witnessed without laughter. 

*What! what!’ he gasped. ‘ Hasn’t there 
been no poor Pilgrims here? Didn’t our 
, Preacher build a wall of books in yonder cor- 
jner? Wasn't the Dev that is, a singular 

Satanic personage—here inmy pew? Hey? 
| You don’t mean to say, Brother , 
| ‘The Bank Director laughed all over his 
| face. 
| *You've been dreaming! Bad in the af- 
ternoon, after a heavy dinner. And you mis- 
| sed the best part of the sermon; such a cut 
' as our Preacher gave these anti-Gallows men. 
| You should have heard him speak o’ Stephen 
| Girard, and—but I see they are going to sing 
the last hymn—the Infidels.’ 
| * Let us unitein praise!’ exclaimed the 
| Preacher, standing erect in the light of the 
| setting sun. Let us sing to the praise of God 
}in the following beauutul and appropriate 
hymn: 
‘Ashamed of Jesus? can it be! 
Ashamed, dear Lord, of thee.’ 

They sang the hymn, and mellow and 
heavenly, that burst trom a full choir filled 
the Fashinable Temple. But Brother Bran- 
well could not sing; his red round face was 
very pale; wherever he turned, he saw not the 
complacent congregation, singing the hymn, 
but the forms of the dream, the Face, and it 
rung forever in his ears that divine chant— 

‘The Spirit of Jehovah is upon me to preach 
good tidings to the poor.’ 

The hymn died away. The revery into 
which Brother Branwell had fallen was sud- 
denly broken by the voice of the Preacher. 

*[t is our purpose to hold a series of Reli- 
gious meetings in this church during the en- 
suing week, with lectures from our pious 
brethren of the Orthodox clergy. ‘To-mor- 
row night I will lectureon the Divine author- 
ity for Panishment by Death, with an exam- 
ination of the sublime structure of that part 
of the Mosaic Dispensation which says, ‘An 

Eye for an Eye,a Tooth &e.’ ‘Tuesday night 
the Rev. Dr. Bomb will lecture; rm gees 
* The Reforms of the present day only a cloak 
for Tiptlettg?” Weavesdey, Rev. Dr. Me- 
"Twist will entertain you with one of his 
sound discourses; subject: ‘ne Pore, and 
how to put him down.’ Thursday, our es- 
teemed Rev. Dr. Blowhard will deliver an 
Essay on ‘Tne Cause or Missions 3 with sug- 
gestions infavor of the appropriation of $100,- 
000 for the Conversion of the present Anii- 
Christ, the Pope of Rome.’ Friday, our ven- 
erable Brother, Dr. Greek Particle, from the 
Theological Institute at » will lecture; 
subject :—"T'ne Ontrnopox Ipea or Het 

















ing his hands on high— The friend of the | features and faded apparel; there an Orphan, | MAINTAINED, with copious r¢ferences to the ori- 
‘imbruted by neglect into a hideous image of | 


ginal Greek and Hebrew.’ 1, myself, my 
brethren, will close the series with a lecture 
on Saturday night; subject: *Ginarp anp 
| mis Invipen Contest.’ 
| Brother Branwell heard it all; and even 
as the Preacher spoke, saw, or fancied he 
saw, written above the pulpit in chatacters of 
| light, in words of deathless music : 
* The Spirit of Jehovah is upon me to Preach 

| good tidings to the Poor.’ 
| Turn where he might, even as the Church 
poured its Fashion and Beauty along the 
| aisles, and its Wealth flared out into the 
street, he saw those burning Words; and a 
| Voice whispered that all this Wealth was 
Crime; this Fashion and Beauty a mockery 
| in the sight of God, combined as it was ina 





congregation inurmured with surprise Theology that remembered every thing, held 
—disgust. ‘The strange group in the pulpit! every Ung sacred, save— 


Jesus any THE Poor! 


| Years ago, by the appearance of an automa- 
| ton, invented by Professor Faber, of Munich, 
| Bavaria. It could articulate a number of 
| Words, and perform some very extraordinary 
|feats. ‘The Professor spent some 27 years 
in the construction of his image, and though 
it exhibited much ingenuity, still we could 
not but consider that the Professor had 
, wasted for 27 years his genius and time and 
| wealth upona trifle light as air. Mechanical 
ingenuity nevertheless, always excites atten- 
tion, and regret is mingled with admiration 
for the productions of man, although no re- 
sult of any utility or benefit tothe world 
|Inay be the consequence. Who has not 
j heard of the German philosopher, who, in 
| his desire to create a fellow mortal, created 
{his ownevilgenii. A late Augsburgh paper 
announces that Dr. Lube, of that city, has 
invented an artificial man, which throws 
Professor Faber’s in the shade, and seems 
to be almost life itself. A visitor who writes 
to the Augsburgh German Ciazette, was in- 
vited with a friend to visit the Doctor’s 
Sanctum. ‘They beheld him seated ata key 
board similar to that of a piano-forte, and 
nearly in the centre of the room was a 
fashionably dressed young man, whom the 
Doctor intreduced as a’Mr. Kisenbrass, who 
wished the visitors good morning, and re- 
mained standing until they were seated. At 
first the conversation was upon the ordinary 
topics of the day—Mr. Kisenbrass joined in 
with an occasional remark, but to which the 
Doctor paid very little attention, and kept 
amusing himself with the keys of the instru- 
ment, at which he was seated, yet without 
producing any sound. This surprised the 
visitors, and one said, Doctor your instru- 
ment does not seem inclined to be musical at 
present. This brought a laugh from the 
Doctor, which was echoed by Mr. Hisen- 
brass, in such an unearthly and comica! 
manner that the visitors had to laugh also, 
although they felt the laugh to be at their 
own expense. As soon as the visitors be- 
came calm, the Doctor rose from his seat, 
agd taking them calmly by the hand, said, 
“Pardon me my dear friends, for having 
played an innocent prank upon you.—Mr. 
Kisenbrass is the Automaton ] invited you 
here to.see; and being the first who had seen 
it, I could not resist a sort of paternal desire 
of showing it off, as fond parents always do 
their firstborn children. ‘They looked at the 
Doctor, then at Mr. Kisenbrass, and again at 
the Doctor, to see if he was not quizzing.— 
There sat Mr. E. immovable, with his eyes 
fixed on the floor, while the Doctor seemed 
almost bursting with delight. ‘They looked 
again. * I see,” said he, ** you are incredu- 
lous, let me convince you,” and seating him- 
self at the instrament again, and touching 
the keys, Mr. E. immediately beeame ani- 
mated, and laughed and talked quite fluently. 

The Doctor then rose and explained the 
whole aflair. When Professor Faber com- 
pleted his speaking automaton, Dr. Lube 
concetved the idea of constructing an artifi- 
cial man, and placing within it a modifiea- 
tion of the apparatus of Professor Faber, to 
be operated like voltaic eleciricity, but in- 
tended to imitate to a greater extent, the 
power of speech than the Professor had done. 
The idea once conceived was immediately act- 
ed upon. The bones ofa human subject were 
procured and clothed witha complete mus- 
cular system, composed of vulcanized caout- 
chouc. The consum:ate anatomical know- 
ledge of Dr. Lube enabled him io do this 
With great success, at the same time adding 
a perfect system of nerves, made of fine plan- 
tinum wire covered with silk. It is un- 
doubtedly known to most of our readers that 
the muscles of animals act by an enlarge- 
ment and contraction in the middle, pro- 
duced by the will acting through the nerves. 
These efforts are imitated by placing in the 
centre of each muscle electro magnets, with 
delicate machinery attached, to be worked by 
galvanic currents through the platinum wires 
or nerves, which were connected with the 
battery, and the key-board of the instrument 
above referred to. So all that was necessa- 
ty to produce a certain action in the figure, 
or make it give forth particular sounds, was 
to touch the required key—as in certain de- 
scriptions of Teloatinhas and the required 
result was sure to follow. As a matter of 
course, the accomplishment of all this was a 
matter of no small difficulty and ordinary 
minds would have shrunk from undertaking 
it. But Dr. Lube, with a zeal and perseve- 
rence worthy of all imitation, has mastered 
every obstacle, and produced a work the 
most extraordinary ever constructed by mor- 
tal man.— Scientific American. 





Susuime Sentiment.—In the Place du 
Carrousel, says the Presse, after the muniei- 
pal guards had ceased firing, some of the 
citizens, enraged by the conilict, wished to 
sacrifice these unfortunate men. One of the 
citizens exclaimed, “They killed my brother 
at the Palais Royal, and Lin turn must kill 
one of them!’ A National Guard, standing 
by him, immediately said, ‘Remember that 
if you do kill one, you will also have caused 
the death of a brother.’ ‘These sublime words 
at once extinguished every feeling of revenge. 





Counsels for the Young. 


Never be cast down by trifles. If a spi- 
der breaks his thread twenty times will he 
mend it again. Make up your minds to doa 
thing and you will do it. Fear not, if a trou- 
ble comes upon you; keep up your spirits, 
though the day be a dark one. 

If the sun is going down, look up to the 
stars; if the earth is dark, keep your eyes on 
heaven! With God’s presence and God’s 
promises, a man ora child may be cheerful. 

Mind what you run after! Never be con- 
tent with a bubble that will burst ora fire- 
wood that will end in smoke and darkness. 
Get that which you can keep, and which is 
worth keeping. 

Fight hard against hasty temper. Anger 
will come, but resist it strongly. A spark 
may set a house on fire. A fit of passion may 
give you cause to mourn all the days of your 
life. Never revenge an injury. 

If you have an enemy, act kindly to him 
and make him your friend. You may not 
win over at once, but try again. Let one 
kindness be followed by another, till you have 
compaséed your end. By little and little 
great things are completed; and so repeated 
kindness wil] soften a heart of stone. 

Whatever you do, do it willingly. A boy 
that is whipped to school never learns his 
lesson well. A man that is compelled to 
work cares not how badly it is performed.— 
Ho that pulls off his cvatcheestully, strips 





up his sleeves in earnest, and sings while he 
works, is the man for me. 

Evil thoughts are worse enemies than lions 
and tigers, for we can keep out of the way 
of wild beasts, but bad thoughts win their 
way every where. ‘The cup that is full will 
hold no more; keep your heads and hearts 
full of good thoughts, that bad thoughts may 
find no room to enter, 


A Messencer from THE rar West.— 
Our marine list, to-day, records the arrival at 
this port of the brig **Walhonding,” Capt. 
Higgins, from Marietta, O., whence she sail- 
ed on the 17th of April. Her cargo, consis- 
ting chiefly of flour and pork, was taken on 
beard at Madison, Ia. ‘Those who doubt the 
ability of the Buckeyes to build as beautiful 
and staunch a sea craft—(a thousand miles 
from the ocean though they be)—as we can, 
on the sea board, should by all means pay 
her a visit—¥. Y. Lxpress. 





 * PASKVESS CARDS, 
DAVID WOODRUFF, 


MANUEACTURER OF 

CARRIAGHS, BUGGIES, SULKIES, &e. 
A general assortment of carriages constant- 

ly on hand, made of the best materials and 

in the neatest style. All work warranted. 
Shop on Main street, Salem, O. 


JAMES BARNABY, 
PLAIN & FASHIONABLE 
TAILOR, 
Culling done to order, and all work warranted. 


Corner of Main & Chestnut streets, Salem, 
Ohio. 


DRY GOODS & GROCERIES, 
BOOTS and SHOKS, (Eastern and Wes- 
tern,) Drugs and Medicines, Paints, Oil 
and Dye Stuffs, cheap as the cheapest, and 
good as the best, constantly for sale at 

TRESCOTTS. 
Salem, O. Ist mo. 30th. 


C, DONALDSON &.-CO. 
WHOLESALE & RETALL HARDWARE MERCHANTS 


Keep constantly on hand a general assortment 
of HARDWARK and CUTLERY. 


No. 18, Main street, Cincinnati. 
January, 1848. 


BENJAMIN BOWN, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
GROCER, 
TEA-DEALER, FRUITERER, 
AND DEALER IN 
Piltshurgh Manufactured Articles. 
No. 111, Liberty Street, 
PITTSBURGH. 


—— 

















PERLODICAL PUBLICATIONS. 





—"0: 

The undersigned has established a general 
publishing office for periodical publications, 
in Cleveland, O. The * Herald of ‘Truth,’’ 
“Nineteenth Century,” ‘Massachusetts Re- 
view,” **Howitt’s Journal,” “American Flo- 
ra,”’ Agricultural and Horticultural publica- 
tions, Illustrated “Natural History,” “Home 
Mayazine,”’ ** Parley’s Library,” The Kn- 
glish Reviews and Magazines. In short any 
of the American or English publications will 
be promptly forwarded to those ordering 
them. He has made arrangements to furnish 
the citizens of Salem and vicinity—as well 
as all other prominent places of Northern O- 
hio—with any of these periodicals free of 
postage, and ar the publishers’ prices. 

Subscriptions received by Moses D. Gove, 
(who has specimen Nos. of several periodi- 
cals) or at the Book Store of David L. Gal- 
breath, Salem, where the publications will 
be delivered to subscribers each month as 
they become due. 

Those wishing to subscribe for Periodicals 
to be sent by mail, can be furnished with 
whatever they may desire, by applying by 
letter (post paid) to 

JNO. HITCHCOCK, 
Post Office Buildings, 
Cleveland, O. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY, 
Revised Edition, just received at the 
Sarem Bookstore. 





Agents for the “ Bugle.” 
20: 
OHIO. 
New Garden; David L. Galbreath, and T 
K. Vickers. , 
Columbiana ; Lot Holmes. 
Cool Springs; Mahlon Irvin. 
Berlin; Jacob H. Barnes. 
Marlboro; Dr. kK. G. Thomas. 
Canfield ; John Wetmore. 
Lowellville; John Bissell. 
Youngstown; J. 8. Johnson, and Wm 
J. Bright. 
New Lyme; Marsena Miller. 
Selma ; Thomas Swayne. 
Springboro; Ira Thomas. 
Harveysburg; V. Nicholson. 
Oakland; Elizabeth Brooke. 
Chagrin Falls; 8S. Dickenson. 
Columbus; W. W. Pollard. 
Georgetown; Ruth Cope. 
Bundysburg; Alex. Glenn. 
Farmington; Willard Curtis. 
Bath; J. B. Lambert. 
Newton Falls; Dr. Homer Earle. 
Ravenna; Joseph Carroll. 
Hannah T. Thomas; Wilkesville. 
Southington; Caleb Greene. 
Mt. Union; Joseph Barnady. 
Malta; Wm. Cope. 
Richfield ; Jerome Hurlburt, Elijah Poos 
Lodi; Dr. Sill. 
Chester % Roads; H. W. Curtis. 
Painesville; F. MeGrew, 
Franklin Mills; Isaae Russell. 
Granger; L. Hill. 
Hartford; G. W. Bushnell. 
Garrettsville; A. Joiner, 
Andover; A. G. Garlick and J. F. Whip 
more. 
Achor Town; A. G. Richardson. 
INDIANA. 
Winchester; Clarkson Pucket. 
Economy; Ira C. Maulsby. 
Penn; John L. Michner. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 


Pittsburgh Uf. Vashon. 











